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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munic- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Paeswanr or 
tHe Untren Srarss, but the Commanper or THe ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. . . From the instant 
that the sla States becom# the theatre of @ war, 
Civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Coxanzss extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY War IN WHICH IT CAN BE LNTERFERED 
wirs, ‘roma claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
8 foreign power, . . . It is a war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cory on the war, and XUST CARRY IT ox, ac- 
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LKefuge of Oppression, 
p= NEW YORK RIOTERS VINDIOATED! 


The sympathies of nine Englishmen in ten must 

hthe cause in which the people of New York 
een in arms against the Federal Govertiment. 
tolerably certain that they are simply 
maintaining their constitutional liberties against an 
outrageous usurpation ; and, be the law what it | 
clear that moral right ison the side of | 
refuse to be marched under the banners 
Government, to wage an aggressive | 
ta kindred nation. The cause of the war | 
in which doubtful rights are disputed ; in | 
ited States are threatened with a cur-| 
f their territory, or the loss of a posses- | 


tailment 0 new 


<jon to which they have some sort of claim. It is | 
not now in any practi al sense a question of the | 
Union. The war is one for the conquest of eleven | 
foo and sovereign States; for the enslavement of | 
t millions of men of Saxon blood and | 
ech; for empire, plunder and Gori: | 
on. The Confederates do not ask for an inch of} 
Northern territory; they have offered no insult to | 
the North; they “demand of it nothing but to be 
In such a war, no true-hearted Northern 
will willingly draw the sword; in such a 
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si wr. an act of high-handed authority, which, were 
the country in danger, might be just if not legal, 
becomes a usurpation to be resisted to the death by 


every good citizen. The cause of the rioters, then, 
one; the attempt of Mr. Lincoln to en- 
scription by military law is a double act 
of treason, for which, if law be ever restored, 
his life will become forfeit to the law. But the 
crimes of which the insurgents have been guilty are 
so heinous that no one can wish well to the crimi- 
I 
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is. The outrages which excuse the military in- 
rvention of the Federal power have been so atro- 
cious that, if the intervention had been confined to 
the suppression of the riot and punishment of the 
rioters, no one would inquire closely into its legality. 
The burning of the books, the attacks on buildings 
in which the business of the conscription—that is, 
in the view of New York, of military kiduapping— 
was carried on, the shootiug down of provost mar- 
shals and other agents of Mr. Lincoln’s criminal 
scheme, if they are irregular, are not to be per- 
emptorily pronounced illegal acts. In the eyes of 
the law, a Federal agent who oversteps the bounds 
of the Constitution is as great and as mere a crimi- 
nal a8 any private citizen; and if, as we believe, 
the conscription is utterly illegal, then the provost 
marshals are mere kidnappers, who may lawfully 
be resisted by men standing on their own defence. 
But there can be no plea whatever in palliation of 
the barbarous crimes of which the wretched negroes 
have been the victims, any more than for the very 
similar atrocities committed by Federal troops on 
Southern citizens. The murder of helpless negroes 
by the New York rabble is exactly on a par with 
the murders committed by Batler, M’Neil and Barn- 
side on Confederate citizens and soldiers. The 
plunder of negro property is no more pardonable 
than the plunder of Southern villages, towns, and 
plantations by the troops of Blenker, Pope and 
Mitchell. The burning of negro dwellings is a8 in- 
famous as the destruction of defenceless Southern 
homesteads and unresisting cities by the Federal ex- 
= sent out for that purpose into Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, and elsewhere. For crimes of 
this kind we have no word of excuse to offer; and 
we would gladly consign the favorite generals of 
Presidlent Lincoln and the ringleaders of the mur- 
Gerous Insurrection in New York to the same con- 
dign punishment. It was just as much the duty of 
the New York authorities to have punished the men 
who took the lead in murder and incendiarism, as it 
is the duty of the Federal Government to hang 
Generals Butler, M'Neil, and Blenker. And Gov. 
Seymour is almost as guilty as President Linvoln, 
with this difference—that a word from the latter 
would have sent the assassins in uniform to a court- 
marshal or to the gallows, while Mr. Seymour may 
really be unable to lay his hands on the chief of- 
fenders in the scenes which have so lately disgraced 
the Empire City. : - 

Che fate of the miserable negroes, however, con- 
vers a lesson which ought not to be forgotten in 
our horror at the atrocities of which they were the 
Victims. The English admirers of Gen. Butler try 
‘ persuade us that the North is really fighting to 

erate the negro from slavery; that this object, 
t hal-uneonsciously entertained, is yet sure of ac- 
: i lishinent in the event of Northern success; 
aud that, for this reason alone, England should de- 
ire to see the North triumphant. Now, we see 
gr uch truth there is in this idea. The North 
ws always hated the negroes, ever since it ceased 
‘0 hold them as slaves. This feeling is a curious 

First and foremost, there is 
nse of physical antipathy; the loathing of a 
Nor race for an inferior, foreed into its company 
terms of factitious, unnatural, and abhorrent 
uly: Secondly, there is the unmistakable fact 

‘he hegroes are a nuisance; that their igno- 
nee and idleness make them unwelcome inmates 
ites which are not yet quite reconciled to the 
» “nomenon, so familiar to ourselves, of a class 
Sromed to permanent misery and degradation. 
at, finally, the laborers of the cities hate the ne- 

“s, as our trades-unionists hate those whom they 
- 0 call “bl icks,” as competitors for labor willing 
). work for lower wages, or on more reasonable con- 
rte a themselves. At all times, therefore, 
white ette life in the North is one of danger from 
i ' gance and mob caprice. But at this mo- 
ert nore ts another cause which excites the ordi- 
ty hatred borne towards him to perfect frenzy. 
' Ais own despite, he has become, if not the chief 
abla the most obvious cause and prominent 
Aboliticn | war and disunion. It was his friends, the 
‘Montsts, who compelled the secession of the 
It was for his sake that they made recon- 
issue his Smpoenible, by inducing the President to 
hic cau» Monstrous ukase of emancipation. It is for 
ple “ake, therefore—so reason the New York peo- 
es oe the war continues, that the Union is at an 
fen “ We are to be dragged from our homes to 
ander the h ‘te brethren, and to be slaughtered 
not there my. of men promoted to command, 
- oo are generals, but because they 
ger" ant “a OE is all for the damned nig- 
Pay dearly foe a ob roontree that the nigger shall 
ie herdiy ten untary crime. a. 
President Line ? - e that a man so incapable as 
tntes, se ages = appreciating the signs of the 
national te stapes by this horrible outburst of 
resolve that, ir to Regie his foolish steps, and to 
eave the vee mal ing war for the Union, he will 
Wethink hes all Englich Gaon m ee 
capable of . sina Sen eee who are 
now to have learned ied tenis ; ti cae = 
ent moment: would: b cipation at the pres- 
crime: that ; ould be at once a blunder and a 
; 't would make the negro everywhere 
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as he j Sita 
s he is at New York, the enemy and the victim 


of the white man; and that it could hardly fail to 
lead, in the end, toa frightful civil war, and the re- 
enactment of slavery under worse auspices than 


ever.—London Standard. 
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Selections. 


GARIBALDI TO ABRAHAM LINOOLN. 





Garibaldi, the Liberator of Italy, has sent fresh 
words of greeting across the Atlantic to Abraham 
Lincoln, hailing him, too, as a liberator of the op- 
‘4 “An entire race of men,” he says, “ bound 
»y selfishness in the chains of servitude, has been 
restored by you, at the cost of America’s noblest 
blood, to the dignity of man, to civilization, and to 
love.” This is what one of the purest and greatest 
of living men thinks of the most gigantic struggle 
of our times. Those “ battles of Titans” on the 
soil of the New World are not, to the eye of the 
Italian patrivt, seenes of purposeless bloodshed—a 
confused noise of mortal strife, without object 
or result on which the thoughts of humanity ean 
rest with hope. ‘There is no man living so little 
likely as Garibaldi to look with complacency on 
unnecessary war. His heroic soul is as full of pity 
as of courage. A life of hardship and adventure— 
a rare experience of war in all its horrors—has not 
blunted the sensibilities of his gentle nature, nor 
dulled the integrity of his conscience. To him life 
is a sacred possession, and death by the sword either 
a heinous crime or a solemn sacrifice. A war of 
ambition he would be keen to detect and stern to 
denounce. The pomp of profession does not impose 
upon his honest intelligence. He sees through the 
cheat of imperial wars “ for an idea.” He is intol- 
erant of the statecraft that works with the sword 
of patriotism. He demands that if blood be spilt, 
it be to save the life of a nation—to redeem the 
manhood of a people. And this he sees in the 
mighty, costly efforts of the States loyal to the 
Union and its freely elected chief. He recognizes in 
their outpouring of valor and treasure—in_ their 
cheerful submission to enormous exactions and bur- 
dens—a resolute purpose to maintain the compact 
by which thirteen colonies were converted into a 
sovereign commonwealth of thirty-five States, to 
complete the magnificent superstructure raised upon 
the basis of liberty and equality, and to work out 
the sublime principle of free citizenship without 
distinction of color or condition. 

To Garibaldi, as to all the most eminent 
Liberals in every European country, it is as 
clear as daylight that the forces of which Abraham 
Lincoln is Commander-in-Chief are making war 
upon slavery—not upon the slave-owners, but upon 
slavery. Not upon slavery in the rebel States 
only, but upon slavery as an institution on the 
American soil. It is marvellous that any one could 
at any time have doubted this. The secessionists 
and their Northern friends never did. ‘The earliest 
utterances of the Confederates and Copperheads 
were in the same vein as that latest address from 
Jefferson Davis to the army, which the telegraph 
brought us yesterday. All that he says there of 
extermination, and partition, and servile insurrec- 
tion, has been said from the beginning. Even be- 
fore the “two years of warfare had begun, we 
heard, as we hear now, that “the enemy” aimed 
at the confiscation of Southern property and the 
debauchery of the innocent contented negroes. 
Such talk had always a basis of truth, and nev- 
er will have more than that basis. All above 
the necessary fact of settled enmity to slavery is 
“bunkum.” The Republican North never meant 
anything less than to clear the Union of complicity 
with slavery, by preventing its extension into the 
Territories. The North means now, without much 
distinction of Republican or Democrat, to get rid of 
slavery altogether. That is the “ Union” policy. 
That is what Missouri and Western Virginia have 
done. That is what even Kentucky means by 
electing a Union governor. That is what Northern 
Carolina, Eastern Tennessee, Upper Georgia, and 
South-Eastern Louisiana are prepared for in pro- 

osing reconciliation with the Federal Government. 
The men who, far in advance of their contempora- 
ries, advocated negro emancipation as necessary to 
purge the Union from sin and shame, have been 
suddenly overtaken by events. They who were an | 
infinitesimal minority ten years ago are now at the | 
head of the nation. They have stood fast by the | 
truths they grasped, and the world has come round 
to them. The Church and the State, the preachers 
as well as the politicians, the cities and the villages 
—all were against them, and with the slave-owner ; | 
believing thatin his hand lay the secret of prosperity | 
to the whole commonwealth. It is foolish to say 
that a conversion of opinion precipitated by political 
events is without merit. Events are the great 
teachers of mankind, and it is the better part of 
mankind, though not the best, that consents to be | 
taught by them. But if foolish to asperse Ameri- 
cans for being no wiser than the world at large, it 
is unjust to forget that the events which overruled 
the will of the majority were themselves forced into 
existence by the energetic minority. The self- 
devotion of John Brown was as necessary to the 
election of Abraham Lincoln as the arrogance and 
ruffianism of the invaders of Kansas. The North 
required to be incited to resistance of Southern en- 
croachments by splendid examples. ‘The South was 
thus forced to secede or to submit. Peaceful seces- 
sion might have been permitted, but the insolence 
of treason compelled the vindication of just authori- 
ty. Hence followed the “two years of warfare” 
which Jefferson Davis looks back upon without the 
faintest symptom of self-rebuke. Of that warfare 
it was impossible that slave emancipation should 
not be a principal part. Honor to the men who 
welcomed the necessity ! 
while bound first in duty to uphold the Union, 
caught gladly at the opportunity of freeing the 
slave! This is what Abraham Lincoln did—and for 
this Garibaldi hails him as Liberator of the Anglo- 
African race. Who will not join in the greeting ? 
Who are they that stand aside from the throng of 
European sympathisers with American progress, 
and shoot the arrows of derision or reproach at the 
emancipating banner of the Union ?- They are cer- 
tainly not the men who have served well the cause 
of liberty in their own countries. They do not 
bear names of note among philanthropists or patri- 
ots. They are better known in Imperial palaces 
than among the people. They are rather the syco- 
phants of successful ambition than the pioneers of 
public advancement. And of what do they com- 
plain? Beaten out of their professed disbelief that 
the Union would adopt a policy of emancipation, 
they took refuge in predictions of measureless 
calamities from the adoption of that policy. This, 
too, has proved a refuge of lies. No one can be 
got to believe now that the proclamation of freedom 
was a license to cruelty and lust. For more than 
six months that proclamation has been in force. It 
has given liberty to hundreds of thousands of slaves. 





changed on such terms is one which may de buried 


Honor to the rulers who, | 


It has given the Union a score of negro regiments ; 
but has it inflicted on the South a single act of bar- 
barity? Both sides have their. historians in the 
English press. The Confederate armies enjoy the 
presence of at least one British chronicler, pro- 
foundly sympathizing with their reverses, intensely 
eulogistic of their merits. Has he recorded so much 
as one example of the atrocities vaguely denounced 
by the Confederate President? He told us that 
the negroes would not fight, or, if at all,on the 
side of their masters. Will he tell us how they 
fought on the Mississippi and at Charleston, and in 
whose ranks? The President stigmatizes their em- 
ployment as soldiers as uncivilized, but Europe 
will not endorse the stigma. Only in the atmos- 
phere of slavery does the lie by which slavery is 
excused pass current. England set free her slaves 
because she believed them to be men and brothers. 
England believes no less of the negroes on the 
American continent than of the negroes in the West 
India Islands. No echo will answer from our free 
homes to the slaveholder’s complaint that his chattels 
are treated as men, not as brute beasts. Let the 
South cherish its belief that God has condemned 
one portion of the human race to penal servitude, 
without conviction of crime, and without tickets of 
leave. The North is in accordance with England 
and the world in recognizing the sable sons of Africa 
as lawful heritors of all common buman birthrights. 
—London Morning Star. 
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ANOTHER STEP WON BY THE NEGRO. 








The negro in the United States has won another 
step in the ladder of promotion to the rights and 
duties of a human being. President Lincoln de- 
clares that a black man falling into the enemy’s 
hands shall be treated exactly as if his skin were of 
the orthodox color. He is not to be shot, nor yet 
sold into slavery, but simply detained as a prisoner 
of war till he is paroled or exchanged. This will be 
a bitter pill to the Confederate authorities, but there 
is really no choice in the matter. President Davis 
will have to eat his own words. He may treat as he | 
chooses those rational chattels over whom his power | 
extends, but when the chattel is dressed in the Uni- 
ted States uniform, His Excellency must learn to 
treat him asaman. This necessity will be for the 
Southerners a very salutary discipline. Who knows 
but that, if the war should continue long, the en- 
forced habit of treating black men on the footing of 
human beings will become inveterate, and pave the 
way to emancipation ? As the Southern prisoners in 
the hands of the Federals are all white, Southern 
whites will have to be exchanged for Northern ne- 
groes. The sons of rich planters will thus be likely 
to find themselves weighed off against their own es- 
caped slaves—so much white flesh in one scale, so 
much bfack in the other; St. Clair against Sambo. 
It will no doubt be felt as an awful degradation. 
Southern prisoners will perhaps elect to remain in 
confinement, rather than endure the ignominy of 
being rated at the same price as their niggers. Let 
them take comfort. The ignominy of being ex- 


in the depths of their own consciousness and forgot- 
ten, for it is one of which the world takes no ac- 
count. It is all the same to us whether the human 
spirit chooses a temple of ebony or of alabaster. It 
is the soul within the man, and not the color of the 
skin, that gives the article all its value. A slave 
and his owner, if both stripped and covered with a 
coat of whitewash, will seem so very much alike that 
one may be equitably exchanged for the other. If, 
however, the soreness as to color be found very se- 
rious, it might be arranged that the black prisoners 
should undergo a private whitewashing at Richmond 
before they are exchanged, so that by an innocent 
device the cartel might still deal with whites only. 
With or without this accommodation to Southern 
prejudices, President Davis will have to come to 
terms. President Lincoln has the means of coercion 
in his hands, and will assuredly use it. “ For every 
soldier of the United States killed in violation of the 
laws of war, a rebel soldier shall be executed ; and 
for every one enslaved by the enemy, or sold into 
slavery, a rebel soldier shall be placed at hard labor 
on the public works, and continued at such labor 
until the other shall be released, and receive the 
treatment due to a prisoner of war.” We need not 
shudder at a prospect of endless retaliation. Presi- 
dent Davis will know better than provoke it. 

The policy of the North in enlisting negroes is 
one, the justice and humanity of which are open to 
serious doubts; but, however this may be, there 
cannot be two opinions as to the course which the 
President has now taken. Having resolved to call 
the negro to arms, and employ him against the ene- 
my, he was bound to secure for him the fullest pro- 
tection allowed by the laws of war. If the Presi- 
dent had allowed the proclamation of Jefferson 
Davis to take effect upfén negro prisoners, he would 
have been denounced all over the world as a pol- 
troon. He is bound to tend their safety and com- 
fort with just the same jealous and stringent care as 
he expends upon his white soldiers. The Confed- 
erates will declaim and denounce, but they will 
see the wisdom of submitting. Nor will the argu- 
ments they may employ have any weight with the 
opinion of mankind. It may seem hard to them 
that they should be compelled to treat as prisqners of 
war the poor wretches who a few months since were 
working on their own plantations, and who are now 
brought forward by the enemy to fight against them. 
It may seem to them a very natural thing to seize 
their own property wherever they find it, and to 
affix an extra deodand upon the traitorous chattel 
caught in the attempt to slay its master, But the 
Southerners must remember that this is one of the 
accidents of the “ peculiar institution.” It is not the 
first time they have had to learn that chattels with 
legs and arms and animating passions are awkward 
things. They are chattels so long as they can be 
kept in that lowly estate, but no longer. If they can 
escape, no matter how, the chattel attributes disap- 
pear, and those of humanity take their place. Once 
out of their master’s reach, the world holds them to 
be as free as himself. If they choose to use their 
freedom to enlist in the armies of a lawful belliger- 
ent, they are sheltered by the laws of war. They 
cannot be dealt with as rebels, for they never were 
the subjects of allegiance. The South, which de- 
nied them the rank of citizens, cannot punish them 
for treason. They have betrayed neither country 
nor state, for they have neither. These remarks 
apply to those of the negro soldiers who were lately 
slaves; but probably the largest portion of the col- 
ored soldiers in Federal pay consists of free negroes 
from the North, many of whom were never in bond- 
age at all, and some of whom—the sessors of 
freeholds—have exercised the rights of citizens In 
several of the Northern States. The Southerners 
have no more right to sell these men into slavery 
than they would Hiave to sell President Lincoln him- 
self, if he chose to take the field as commander-in- 
chief, and had the ill-luck to fall into their hands. 
Their theory as to color, and their eth 





and ical views regarding the African race, 





Has it devoted a single family to rapine and blood ? 


are peculiar to themselves, and it is a mere egotisti- 


cal impudence to fancy that they can carry them 
into practice in transactions with third parties. 
They would have to learn this lesson very soon, if 
they were to invade any of the British possessions in 
the West Indies, and it is just as well that they 
should first master it thoroughly on their own shores. 
Public opinion will abundantly sustain President 
Lincolr. in his threat of retaliatory measures for the 
purpose of securing fair treatment to his negro sol- 
diers.— Manchester (Eng.) Examiner and Times. 
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“THE ADMINISTRATION IS NOT THE GOV- 
ERNMENT.” 


This is the dogma upon which the Democratic 
party of to-day bases its rule of action, excuses its 
attitude of hostility to the Government at Washing- 
ton, and its virtual recognition and approval of that 
of Jeff. Davis—in short, by which it excuses and 
justifies treason, and openly antl brazenly abets and 
aids those in arms against the Government. It is 
tarough this false assumption and the sophistries 
growing out of it, that copperhead Democracy has 
never yet uttered a word of condemnation of the 
rebels—that Democratic stump speakers and editors 
have never yet been known, in their harangues and 
tirades against the Administration, to utter a word 
of reproach, or reproof even, of Jeff. Davis and his 
o-traitors. And whyshould they? If they believe 
their own sophistry, Jeff. Davis and all the rest of 
the rebels may be the best of Union men, and pat- 
otic friends and supporters of the Government. 
They might say, with equal truth and consistency, 
that they are only fighting the Administration. But 
that would be most too heavy a draft on the credu- 
lity of even modern Democracy ; so it is only insinu- 
ated and acted out, instead of being spoken. 

“The Administration is not the Government,” 
says the Democratic platform, and therefore we are 
under no obligations to support the Administration. 
We may embarrass it in every way that hate, pre- 





judice, jealousy, and treason even, can suggest, and 


yet be true, loyal, patriotic, Union-loving citizens at 
the same time! There never was a more wicked 
or foolish sophistry than this, invented by partizan 
hate and rancor. Let us look at it in its true light. 
Whatever demagogues and copperheads may say, 
this nation is at war. However Northern Demo- 
erats may try to excuse and palliate tlre rebellion, 
Jeff. Davis and his army are fighting against this 
Government, and for its overthrow, and for the dis- 
memberment of the territory belonging to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States—for the dissolution of 
the Union. Zhey don’t make any pretensions to 
be Union men, or to be merely fighting the Admin- 
istration, and not the Government. These are 
axioms, self-evident truths. And if they needed any 
confirmation, we have it in the fact that they (the 
rebels) have their diplomatic agents in every, foreign 
country, asking interference in their behalf, and the 
recognition of their independent existence, as a na- 
tion. All the Ryan addresses and copperhead plat- 
forms that may be scattered over the land cannot 
do away with or alter these facts. The Administra- 
tion or the Government then, is at war with a pow- 
erful and inveterate enemy who is doing his best, 
not to destroy the present Administration, but to 
resist the Government of the United States, and, if 
ible, to destroy that Government ; but to dissolve 
the Union at all events. The Government, through 
its regularly elected and qualified officers, called 
upon the country for a volunteer army to suppress 
the rebellion. Nearly half a million of volunteers 
rushed to the Union standard in response to that 
call, and have fought as well as any soldiers ever 
fought ; but the rebellion is not crushed, and more 
men are needed. The ranks of the old army can- 
not be filled by recruiting, and the Government— 
not Abraham Lincoln—through its regularly elected 
Congress, according to statute in such cases made 
and provided, enact a law, authorizing and requir- 
ing the President to raise more men by draft. In 
the meantima, the rebel sympathizers at the North 
have been filling the minds of the people with lying 
defamations of the Administration—calling the war 
an abolition war—Abe Lincoln’s war for the libera- 
tion of negroes, &c., until many have come to believe 
that they ought to resist the draft. Suppose a ma- 
jority of the people had thus been influenced to re- 
sist the draft, because demagogues declared it to be 
unconstitutional ; sup further, that on account 
of this disaffection, the Administration had found it 
impossible to raise sufficient troops to meet the reb- 
els, and they were thus enabled to capture and pil- 
lage the capital of the nation, and thence finding no 
opposition,had ravaged Maryland,Pennsylvania, and 
even New York; with such success, all the nations 
of Europe would at once have recognized the Con- 
federacy, and entered into treaties ; and this Govern- 
ment through its officers would have been compelled 
to do the same. All this might be done under this 
plea that the Administration is not the Government. 
And while this is being accomplished, -Vallandig- 
ham and all the rest of the martyred traitors could 
o on, declaring their devotion to the Gov- 
ernment and the Constitution, and haranguing the 
people on the necessity of making the President live 
up to the letter of the Constitution ; and because 
the Constitution does not define the exact method 
of putting down this most wicked and causeless re- 
bellion, declaring that there is no power under the 
Constitution to put it down, or to punish traitors, or 
to do any other act for self-preservation. 

Looking at it in the light of reason and common 
sense, there never was a greater fallacy or more 
wicked and fatal sopbism than this of the copper- 
head Democracy, that “the Administration 1s not 
the Government,” and that therefore men may, in 
time of war, conspire with the armed enemies of the 
country, and prevent the legitimate officers of the 
government from meeting and repelling that enemy, 
and still be loyal and devoted friends of the Gov- 
ernment.—Kenosha Telegraph. 


——————— 


THE WRONGS OF THE REBELS. 





Sup; a deputation from Jeff. Davis to apply 
to the English Government formally for belp against 
the United States Government; and suppose the 
question of intervention really opened as regards 
the United States, as it is now in the case of Russia. 
We may imagine Earl Rassell requesting the em- 
issaries of Davis to wait upon him to explain the 
merits of their case. 3 

We will suppose Messrs. Mason, Slidell and Ben- 
jamin to be seated in the foreign office. Earl Russell 
asks them to state their grievances. “ What harm 
has the Government of the United States done the 
ntlemen ?” is of 


deprived 
tween men; it is England's A 
help the ressed everywhere. I have just ap- 
pented to the Emperor u 

of his subjects those equal righ’ : 
them, and that impartial justice which they could 
not get before. Explain to me your wrongs, as the 


Poles did, and I will cheerfully use my influence 
hag Government to relieve you and do you jus- 
ive. 

At such an address, Messrs. Mason, Slidell and 
Benjamin would be a little puzzled, no doubt; and 
we may suppose Earl Russell, anxious to relieve an 
embarrassing silence, catechising the embassy of 
Davis. “ You have probably been denied the ines- 
timable rights of free speech and a free press by the 
oppressive Government of the Union?” “ No,” Mr. 
Mason would be compelled to answer ; “the people 
of the Northern States have always maintained free 
discussion ; it is we who have forbidden it, and pre- 
vented it.” 

At this reply the face of the English Earl shows 
surprise, but he goes on:—“ Then you have proba- 
bly suffered restraint in the freedom of wilaiees 
worship ?” “ No,” Mr. Slidell would have to reply ; 
“the United States Government has never intér- 
fered with us in that respect; all sects and denomi- 
nations worship God freely after their own fashion.” 

“I see it now,” says Lord Russell, “the North, of 





which you complain, has denied you the right of 
freemen to take part in the government of your 
great country ?” “ No,” Mr. Benjamin would Give 
to say ; “on the contrary, the leaders of the South 
have managed the affairs of the nation for nearly 
three quarters of the time since the Union was 
formed.” 

Lord Russell, puzzled at these unexpected re- 
plies, thinks a moment, then suggests: “ Perhaps 
the United States Government has laid upon you 
unequal and oppressive burdens of taxation ?’— 
“ No,” replies Mr. Mason : “ on the contrary, the part 
of the revenue derived from our sparsely settled 
States has never been equal to the expenditures of 
the Government within them ; our part of the postal 
service has always cost more than it brought into 
the revenue, and our people have scarcely known 
re they had a government, so light were its bur- 
dens. 

“ Probably, then, the Government of the United 
States has seized your sons, and forced them into 
a vast standing army ?” “ No,” replies Mr. Slidell; 
“we of the South were the first to introduce con- 
scription on the American continent.” 

“T do not understand,” mutters the puzzled Earl. 

* Were you wronged in the last Presidential elec- 
tion ? as Mr. Lincoln elected in an unconstitu- 
tional manner? Were you deprived of the right 

to vote against him?” “ No: the elections were not 
tampered with; no one attempted to coerce our 
votes,” says Mason, who remembers that he and _ his 
fellow slaveholders were the only Americans who 
did ever prevent a free and fair poll. 

“ No conscription, light and equal taxation, a pre- 
ponderating share in the government, free speech, 
a free press, and freedom ef worship guarantied, and 

a free and constitutional election !” muses the Brit- 

ish Secretary of Foreign Affairs, “ why, gentlemen, 

if the Poles had enjoyed but half these rights, privi- 

leges and immunities, Europe would have held them 

mad to rebel, and I should not have listened to their 

agents a moment. What have you, then, to com- 

plain of?” 

At this awkward question, we must su »a few 
moments of awkward silence. Then Me Mason 
replies: “The North constantly declares our slave 
system wrong.” “ And the English people agree 
with it,” says Ear! Russell. “but the North are al- 
ways ready to hear your defence of it, I believe.” 
“The North insisted on a protective tariff,” says 
Slidell. “But Louisiana, your own State, was in 
favor of protection sor her sugar?” suggests Earl 
Russell ; “ and besides, i noticed that one of the first 
acts of your Montgomery Congress was to lay an 
export duty on cotton, which is almost your only 
article of export.” i 

“ We are tired of the Union. and want to set up 
a government of our own in the South,” at last ex- 
claim the rebel agents, driven into a corner. “ Ah!” 
says the British secretary, “that is another affair 
altogether. I was led to believe you had wrongs to 
be righted, and I was willing to intercede in your 
behalf, aecording to our English habit. But you 
have suffered no wrongs, it appears; aud you have 
plunged your country into war without a shadow of 
cause. That is another affair; to mediate in your 
favor would be the act of a fool; and to assist you 
in any other way would be simply to declare war, 
without cause, against a friendly government. The 
public opinion of Europe would not justify such an 
act. I must bid you good morning, gentlemen.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE OONDITIONS OF REOCONSTRUOTION. 


BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 














To the Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State: 

Sir: You have reminded us that peace must come 
some time, and that conferences, in some shape, 
must precede or attend it. Wedo well to bear this 
in mind, and to i t, beforehand, the ground 
which we shall by and by be called upon to tread. 
There must, at last, be certain conditions of peace. 

You have intimated your preference for the Halls 
of Congress (the vacant seats once more filled) as 
the constitutional forum best suited for conferences 
of pacification. 

The vacant seats once more filled! That is de- 
sirable, no doubt—under certain conditions; and of 
all the preliminaries of peace, none are so impor- 
tant as these. The men who shall fill those vacant 
seats will bold in their hands the balance of legisla- 





tive power. 

Who are constitutionally entitled to fill them ? 

The Supreme Court has decided, by a unanimous 
vote, that since the passage of a law (sometimes 
called the “ Non-Intercourse law,” ) approved July 
13, 1861, the inhabitants of the insurrectionary 
portions of the Union are public enemies; not the 
disloyal alone, not those who have taken up arms 
alone, but all. After stating that the territory 
“ held in hostility to the United States has a defined 
boundary,” * the Court adds :— 


“All persons residing within this territory, whose 
roperty may be used to increase the revenues of the 
hostile power, are, in this contest, liable to be treated 
as enemies, though not foreigners.” * * * ‘“ When 
the regular course of justice is interrupted by rebel- 
lion or insurrection, so that the courts of justiee can- 
not be kept open, = Mh oae ate and oe ilities may 
be on same footing as if those ing 
the  naitemuant were foreign euaiie intading the land.” 
* * * “Whether property be liable to capture as 
enemies’ property does not, in any manner, depend 
upon the personal allegiance of the owner.’’t 
*This boundary, earlier defined by the respective acts 


of secession, was officially declared by of the 
under date of July 1, 1862. This was 
tion contained in th 


proper understanding 
it is indispensable to bear 





States are, in the eye of the law, insurrec- 





tionary, and which are not. 


~eeenetiemenantt 


The decision of our highest legal tribunal is, that 
these men, without distinction as to individual loy- 
alty or disloyalty, have, in law, the same rights, 
and the same rights only, as alien enemies invading 
the United States. Men cannot by their own act, 
release themselves from constitutional obligations; 
but they can and do, by levying war against the 
government, forfeit their constitutional rights, 

For war annuls all treaties, all conventions, all 
agreements, how solemn soever, securing privileges 
or protection to a hostile party, The rights of war 
alone remain. By civil war, the insurrectionists 
lose every privilege, every protection, which the 
constitution affords to the citizen. We act upon 
this principle every day. By the constitution, the 
home and the effects of the citizen are inviolate, ex- 
cept after warrant issued, upon probable cause and 
under oath, specially describing the premises. Does 
this apply to the house of a rebel in an insurrec- 
tionary State? The constitution declares that the 
citizen shall not be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law. What process of 
law precedes the opening of a battery on the Con- 
federate ranks ? or the confinement of our prisoners 
of war? or the appropriation of the enemy’s am- 
munition or commissary stores ? 

When we make and ratify with a foreign nation 
in time of peace a treaty granting to the subjects 
of that nation certain rights and immunities, that 
treaty becomes a part and parcel of the. supreme 
law of the land, as much so as the constitution itself. 
But when that nation declares war, its subjects can 
no more claim one of those solemnly granted rights 
and immunities than if the treaty had never ex- 
isted. No single rule of international law is better 
established than this. 

But under that very rule, the insurgents, having 
levied war, and having thus become public enemies, 
can no more claim any of the privileges or immuni- 
ties once guarantied to them under the constitution, 
than an alien enemy can claim rights under a treaty 
ratified during peace, but cancelled on the day his 
government declared war. 

Therefore, by a rule of public law applicable in 
all wars, and sanctioned by the assent and the con- 
stant usage of every civilized nation, no inhabitant 
of the insurrectionary territory has a constitntional 
right to elect a member to the Congress of the 
United States; and no senator or representative 
elected by these insurrectionists, though according 
to the forms prescribed by the constitution, can le- 
pay fill a single vacant seat in our Congressional 
ialls. 

Nor is the legal aspect of the onso onc whit 
changed, if these men Jay down their arms. ~ A 
treaty made during peace, and cancelled by war, 
does not revive with the cessation of hostilities. The 
matter is then as completely open to negotiation as 
if no treaty had ever been made. A treaty in the 
same words, or with entirely different conditions, 
may be made, but it is a new treaty; and whether 
it shall be made, or shall not be made, is a matter 
entirely at the option of the contracting parties. 

Any rule or ae in contravention of this would 
be an absurdity too flagrant even to merit discussion. 
Does the insurgent who appeals to the wager of battle 
risk nothing? Is he to be secure and successful, 
whatever betide? If he conquer, is everything to 
be under his control? And if he be vanquished, is 
he still to retain each right and eamgen. which he 
ever possessed ? Who, under such a state of things, 
so safe and prosperous as a rebel ! 

In virtue, then, of one of the plainest and best 
established rules of international law, the inhabi- 
tants of the insurgent States, whether in arms or 
after submission, have no constitutional right what- 
ever to add, by elecfion, one member to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

This is the law. Our right to enforce it is as un- 
deniable as our right, with an army, to cross the 
Potomac. 

But all things which are lawful to us are not ex- 
pedient. There may be legal rights which it is un- 
profitable or unmerciful to enforce. We have the 
right, if good it seem to us, to restore to the South, 
with or without conditions, her constitutional privi- 
leges; jast as we had the right, at the close of the 
last war with Great Britain, to revive and ratify 
anew the treaty of amity and commerce which ex- 
isted before the war began. 

In making up our decision as to this matter, we 
should not suffer ourselves to be moved by bitter- 
ness, or anger, or rankling animosity. The Chris- 
tian is bidden to forgive trespasses against himself, 
even to seventy times seven. The statesman, if he 
merit the name, is actuated, not by passionate im- 
pulse, but by a grave and considerate regard for 
great national interests ; above all, for the establish- 
ment, on an enduring foundation, of that domestic 
tranquillity which lies at the basis of all national 

ood. And the enlightened statesman knows, and 
Jonnie his public acts npon the knowledge, that, as 
between litigant individuals, so between opposing 
communities of’ men, no bargain can properly be 
called good that is not permanently beneficial to 
both the contending parties. 

But if there be danger at such a crisis from the 
intemperance and the injustice of sectional hate, 
there is greater danger from the temporizing weak- 
ness of ruinous concession. It has been said by one 
ot the wisest of modern writers on public affairs, 
that “when a nation has been wearied by long 
strife, it will submit to be duped for the sake of 
peace.” ¢ Let us heed that warning voice. Other- 
wise, all our victories may be barren. 

Every publicist of repute has set forth (what com- 
mon sense suggests) as among the most important of 
national rights and duties, the rule that a nation 
ought to protect itself not only against immediate 
but also against prospective dangers. Deriving all 
rights attendant on conquest “from justifiable self- 
defence,’ Vattel says: 

“ When the conqueror has subdued a hostile nation, 
he may, if prndence so require, render her incapable, of 
pre nema | a4 w _ _ get pave “ # 

the safety of the State hes a , precau- 
tion and forest ht cannot be extended too far.” Vat- 
tel’s “ Law of Nations?’ Book iii., $201 and §44. 

In closing, by a peace, this war commenced by 
the South, what. precantions should be taken to pre- 
vent a second insurrection? What does prudence 

uire to be done, that the South may be “ inca- 
pable of doing mischief with the same ease in fu- 

? 
as? soon as the enemy lays down his arms, shall 
we admit him, without conditions, to our Con; 
sional councii:, give him a vote in framing our laws, 
see him ally himself with every disaff member 
from the North, suffer him, with their aid, to over- 


ride the entire legislation of the last two years, per- 
mit him to disarm us by ene down all military 
and naval appropriations, i him as j in his 


own case, and sit quietly by while he rescinds the 





t “ Claimants of schooners Brilliant, &e., versus United 
States.” March term, 1863. Opinion of Grier, J. Amer. 
Law Register, April, 1863, pp. 334 to 344. 


$¢De Tooqueville’s “ Ancien Regime ct la Revolution.” 
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i tion, repeals the Confisca- 
mencipation Proclaiit for all te lost during the 


tion act, repays himse a heat 
i i 1 repudiates the national debt, 
eit to cater ae at Scere a few votes should 


+ compromises the matter by adding to 
A peers Fie 2 for the esas" of public or- 
der, the twelve or fifteen undred millions spent in 
a fruitless attempt to overthrow it? Shall wé 
adopt this as our policy ? If we do, it will be the 
first. time so stupendous a piece of national folly was 
ever enacted since the world began. : 

The extent of that folly and its practical conse- 
quences will be better appreciated by glancing at a 
bow figures. If all the vacant seats in Congress are 
suffered to be filled without conditions, there will be, 
in the House, ninety slave State votes to one hun- 
dred and forty-two Free State votes; and in the 
Senate, thirty Slave State votes to thirty-four Free 
State votes. Twenty-seven Northern votes siding 
with the South in the House, and three Northern 
votes siding with her in the Senate, would give her 
a majority in both branches. The command of the 
Senate alone, by aid of three Northern votes, would 
enable the South to arrest all legislation ; to delay, 
for example, all supplies, whether for civil or milita- 

rposes. 

i Sis, as you do, to see the vacant chairs in 
Congress filled. I desire to see them filled, as you 
have ex it, by those “ who may be constitu- 
tionally sent there.” I desire, at the earliest mo- 
ment consistent with the public safety, to see reviv- 
ed, in favor of the people of the South, those Con- 
stitutional privileges which they legally forfeited by 
levying war against their and our government. But 
I call to mind Vattel’s wise suggestion and De 
Tocqueville's sage warning. J am unwilling to see 
the nation “duped for the sake of peace.” Iam 
unwilling to admit to our councils insurgents by 
whose act the land has been deluged with blood, un- 
til they sball have been rendered “incapable of 
doing mischief with the same ease in future.” For 
the very sake of peace, I am unwilling to assent to a 
peace which will be the prolific parent of future 
wars. 

Few among us really desire so hollow a peace. 
If we sift the matter to the bottom, the diversity of 
opinion as to our future policy is, in one sense, much 
less radical than on the surface it ss. If men 
differ as to the conditions under which the insur- 
gents shall be restored to their forfeited rights, it is 
not, as a general rule, because any man desires war 
in perpetuity. All but the grossly ignorant know 
that war, protracted through long years, or perpet- 
ually recurring, involves ruin to all interests, public 
and private, political and commercial. Most men 
strongly feel that our country, desolated and demor- 
alized by a fifteen or twenty years’ civil war, would 
not be worth living in. . 

If it seem to us incredible that men, free from in- 
sanity and having the public ear,* should express 
their willingness that Davis and Stephens, that Ma- 
son and Slidell, that Floyd and Cobb and Breckin- 
ridge, that Wise, Hunter, Toombs, Pickens, Rhett, 
Benjamin, and all the other secession leaders, to 
whose treason we owe that gigantic conspiracy 
which bas lost hundreds of thousands of lives, and 
hundreds of millions of treasure—that these men 
and their accomplices in crime (if only the South 
sees fit to elect them, and if only they; in presenting 
themselves, take that customary oath, which once 
already they have violated,) should become again 
legislators for our country, and should be deemed, in 
conjunction with their sympathizing allics of the 
North, the proper agents to decide, by their votes, 
the terms of pacification—if all this seem to us in- 
credible, let us not rashly conclude that the advo- 
cates of a scheme so monstrous entertain the deliber- 
ate design to give our country over, fora generation 
to come, to rapine and anarchy. ‘They are but the 
blind leading the blind. They cherish the delusion 
that this Republic may be reconstructed part free, 
part slave, and yet remain, in permanence, at peace. 

But for that delusion, none but outlaws, or men dis- 
posed, like burglars at a fire, to enrich themselves 
at the expense of their neighbor's ruin, would enter- 
tain, for a moment, the project of a reconstruction 
on such conditions ; for it is not, except for an insig- 
nificant minority, the intention to perpetuate war. 





*ay a leader of thef{New York Herald of August 12, the 
editor, after predicting that the next Congress will repu- 
diate the Emancipation Proclamation and the Confiscation 
Act, adverts, but without quoting it, to your letter of Feb. 
fi, 1863, to Mr. Dayton—which he calls a letter to M. 
mercier, in these terms :— 

“ Meantime,we call on Mr. Seward to make good the pledge 
he gave in his letter to the French Minister, M. Mercier, to 
receive back into the Union the Southern States as they are, 
with all their institutions intact, and to admit into Con- 
gress such of their Senators as survive, who were entitled 
to seats when the rebellion broke out, and such other Sen- 
ators as those States may think proper to send to fill up 
vacancies, together with whatever Representatives they 
may elect according to the Constitution and laws.” 

I pray that you will not imagine I so misconceive your 
language as to put upon it such a construction as that. 


(To be continued.) 


JAOK HORNER AND HIS BIG PLUM. 





Mr. Fernando Wood, a notorious politician of this 
city, having given out for the Jast six months that 
offers of submission on the part of the rebels had 
been made to the Administration, and not accepted, 
publishes at last what he considers to be evidence 
of the truth of his assertion. It consists of a corres- 
pondence between himself and President Lincoln, 
which is indeed evidence of a marvellous condescen- 
sion on the part of the President and of a marvellous 
impudence of his own, but evidence of nothing else. 
As long agoas the 8th of December, 1862, this Wood 
wrote to the chief magistrate a private note in which 
he declared that “on the 25th of November last, I 
(the said Wood) was advised by an authority which 
I deemed likely to be well informed, as well as trust- 
worthy and truthful, that the southern States would 
send representatives to the next Congress, provided 
that a full and general amnesty should permit them 
todoso. No guaranties or terms were asked for, 
other than the amnesty referred to.” In pursuance 
of this precious information, Wood urged the Presi- 
dent to appoint four gentlemen who had formerly 
maintained * political and social relations with the 
leaders of the revolt,” to correspond with them offi- 
cially on the subject of a return to duty. 

Mr. Lincoln would have been justified in taking 
no notice of this missive, on many grounds ; in the | 
first place, because it came from Wood, who is a| 
convicted criminal whose unsupported word is not 
entitled to the slightest credit, and whose opinion, 
consequently, as to “an authority” which he 
“ deems trustworthy and truthful,” was worth about 
as much as that of Bill Stokes of Blackwell's Island ; 
in the second place, he might naturally have sup- 
posed that this report was of a* piece with many 
other foolish rumors set afloat about that time by | 
such crazy pates as Mr. Chase Barney and such 
scheming swindlers as J. Wesley Greene, and let it 
pass as an idle wind; or, in the third place, he 
might have dismissed with contemptuous silence an 
effrontery in a private individual so unparalleled as 
to propose to the government not only the novel and 
disgraceful expedient of opening a correspondence 
with insurgents still in arms against its authority, 
but of committing that correspondence to the hands 
of their old political cronies, that is, to its own ene- 
mies. 

These proposals in themselves were sufficiently 
impudent, but Wood couples with them in the cool- 
est manner the assurance that his principles do not 
ask “ se guaranties or terms” beyond a free par- 
don of all offences. 

A judge who should be invited by a nest of pick- 
pockets and burglars to suspend the laws of the 
country, on the condition that they would consent 
to return once more to the bosom of society, might 
be properly astonished by the overture ; but we can- 
not find the exact terms in which to describe the 
emotion which probably seized upon Mr. Lincoln’s 
mind when he dipped his eyes into the literary re- 
frigerator of this fellow Wood. It is most likely 
that he surveyed it with an irrepressible gush of 
laughter, inasmuch as the President has a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, and hails bis discovery of it with a 
salvo of explosions from the lungs. But if be took 
it seriously, he must have been astounded, like the 
beadle in Oliver Twist, to the pitch of losing his 
breath, or of staring his eyes out of his head. Here 
is an enormity, he must have said, beyond all hu- 
man proportions or human credence. “An arrogant 
and upstart class, which founds its entire preten- 
sions, as well as its wealth, upon the most hideous 
crime of the age, after having made upon the na- 
tion, in defence of its privileges, a cruel and bloody 
war of two years’ duration, in which thousands of 
the noblest lives have perished on both sides, and 
millions upon millions of valuable property have been 
lost ; after having done more mischief than a hun- 
dred Catilines and ten thousand Nana Sahibs, with 
an unlimited number of ~—_ Kidds thrown in; 
and after having importuned and begged nearly all 





the despots of the earth, from the solemn mime of 
France to the reckless pirate of the Caribbean seas, 
to help it crush out the life of the only rous 
democratic republic on the face of the earth, fails in 
its gigantic scheme of wickedness, and then sends 
an emissary to the government it had so atrociously 
outraged, to say that it will come back, if everything 
is forgiven it, and nothing inflicted or e ! 

Mr. Lincoln, we say, might have flung such a 
proposal, even 4f it come to him well authen- 
ticated through a more trustworthy channel than 
Wood, into the nearest rubbish hole, with sovereign 
omnes Mr. Lincoln has, at least, two re- 
markable personal qualities : be is more patient than 
Job himself in listening to all sorts of advisers and 
backhanded comforters; while he has not forgotten 
the Jawyer-like sagacity which allows a willing wit- 
ness to run on with his wre until he is inextricabl 
involved, and tripped _u the very thread he is 
spinning. Wood he likely thought both fool enough 
and enough to commit some of bis accomplices, 
if he should be allowed to blab, and so Mr. Lincoln 
replied to his singular address. He answered very 
pertinently three things; first, that he ascribed no 
manner of importance to Wood’sall information ; 
second, that if an amnesty was all that the southern 
people—not their leaders—wanted, they might be 
assured of it as soon as they laid down their arms ; 
but thirdly, that before anything could be done or 
proclaimed be must be put if possession of the ex- 
act information which Wood pretended to have re- 
ceived. 

Nothing could have been more frank, explicit or 

renial than this reply of the President. He did not 
Claove that the insurgents were prepared to relin- 
quish their stubborn struggle against the govern- 
ment ; but if they were, he was ready to stop the war 
for the suppression of their revolt as soon as he could 
be satisfactorily assured of that fact. But until such 
assurance came, he must of course prosecute the war 
as actively and as efficiently as he could. Armies 
in the field, some of them hundreds of miles from 
home, and all of them conducting the most critical 
operations, are not to be stopped at the cry of every 
individual who happens to pass, or who chooses to 
take some shirt hung out to dry for a flag of truce. 
The cabinet or the council of war will receive and 
consider all such manifestations, but the soldier, to 
accomplish his end, must move straight on, like the 
cannon-ball which is the symbol of his trade. : 

Nevertheless, Wood, in his rejoinder to the Presi- 
dent’s reply, takes it for granted that our armies are 
to be halted while he is engaged in his costive labor 
of getting out a plan of peace. With a duplicity 
which is characteristic of him, he takes no notice of 
the President’s offer to declare an amnesty as soon 
as the facts of the case should warrant it; he pro- 
duces not a single voucher, or even the shadow of 
an authority, which the President had asked, for his 
pretended information ; but he runs off into hypo- 
critical expressions of sorrow that he has not been 
listened to, coupled with insolent criticisms and 
solemn monitions of advice. The truth is, that Wood 
had no information either “ trustworthy or truthful,” 
no more than he might haye extracted from some 
such creature as George Sanders, in one of his drunk- 
en confidences, or any other equally enlightened 
habitue of the New York Hotel, where “ rebels most 
do congregate.”. If he possessed such information, 
he would not have refused it to the urgent request 
of the President. But it was not possible for him 
to possess such information, because he knows, as all 
the world knows, that “ the leaders of the revolt” 
have never proposed, and do not now propose, to 
come back into the Union on any terms. They 
could not entertain a thought of that kind without 
incurring the instant and universal contemptof their 
followers whom they have misled. Whatever others 
may do, they must brave it out to the last, or be 
torn to pieces by their own hounds. Even one of 
the most moderate of them, Alexander H. Stephens, 
not a month ago declared that “ reconstruction was 
not to be thought of;” and the more virulent are 
likely to be still more obstinate. 

In short, this entire story of peace propositions 
emanating from the rebel leaders, already some 
eight months old, is a base and flimsy device for the 
deception of the people, which, now that it is brought 
to the light, is seen to have no more body in it than 
the ghost at Wallack’s.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Zibe ta tor. 











On Thursday evening, 10th inst., Hon. Cuarixs 
Sumner delivered a most lucid, elaborate and elo- 
quent speech before the citizens of New York at the 
Cooper Institute, on ‘Our Forgren Rexartions,” 
showing— 

First—The perils to our conntry from Foreign 
Powers, especially as foreshadowed in the unexpected 
and persistent conduct of England and France since 
the outbreak of the war. 

Secondly—The nature of Foreign Intervention by 
Mediation, with the principles applicable thereto, as 
illustrated by historic instances—showing especially 
how England, by her conspicuous, wide-spread and 
most determined Intervention to promote the ex- 
tinction of African Slavery, is irrevooably committed 
against any act or policy that can encourage this criminal 
pretension. 

Thirdly—The nature of Foreign Intervention by 
Recognition, with the principles applicable thereto, 
as illustrated by historic instances—showing that by 
the practice of nations, and especially by the de- 
clared sentiments of British Statesmen, there can be 
no Foreign Recognition of an insurgent power where the 
contest for independence is still pending. 

Fourthly—The moral impossibility of Foreign Re- 
cognition, even if the pretended power be de facto 
Independent, where it is composed of rebel slave- 
mongers seeking to found a new Power with slavery 
for its declared “ corner-stone.?’ 

Fifthly—The absurdity and wrong of conceding 


| Ocean Belligerency to a pretended Power, which, in the 


first place, is without a Prize Court—so that it cannot 
be an Ocean Belligerent in fuct—and which, in the 
second place, even if Ocean Belligerents in fact, is of 
such an odious character, that its recognition is a 
moral impossibility. 

Each of these topics Mr. Sumner treated in a mas- 
terly and exhaustive manner. The entire speech will 
greatly enhance his already brilliant reputation as a 
scholar, philanthropist, statesman and orator, and can- 
not fail to challenge the serious attention of European 
powers and diplomatists, especially those pertaining 
to England and France. Its rhetoric is of the finest 
kind, and many of its passages surcharged with elec- 
tric power. It occupies no less than sixteen long col- 
umns of the Boston Journal, in very fine type, and 
could hardly have been delivered in full, as three or 
four hours would be required for that purpose. Its 
great length will prevent a general popular perusal of 
it, and deter all but a few leading journals from print- 
ing it in full; but it is a speech for throned powers, 
cabinets, statesmen, patriots, and thinking and reflect- 
ing men universally. It is a grand speech for freedom, 
justice, international equity, the rights of human na- 
ture. In order that our readers may be put in speedy 
possession of it without abridgment, we send them a 
Liberator extra, containing it, which is equivalent to 
giving them an additional number of the paper. 

pipette cable Stieber 

Tue Marys Exxction. Returns from one hundred 
and ninety towns show a Republican gain over last 
year of nine thousand five hundred and thirty-five. 
Increased vote, nineteen thousand five hundred and 
twenty-five. The Portland Press estimates the ma- 
Jority of Mr. Coney at from eighteen to twenty thou- 
sand. The Press says :— 


‘‘ Maine sends greeting to all creation, including re- 
beldom. Monday the 14th of September, 1863, will be 
ever memorable in the annals of history. In one of 
the most exciting and desperately contested elections 
ever held in the State, with a draft bearing heavily 
upon her people, with everything that could be done 
to mislead the public mind, to contend against, we 
have met the enemy, and they are ours. A more com- 
plete rout was never experienced by a vanquished 
party. Nota is to be found. 
sent the encou word to her soldiers, that their 
State will stand by them to the 
rebellion. She has said, in the most unmistakable 

guage, to the leaders in the rebellion, that Maine 
will stand by the Government with her men, her 








money, and her votes.” 


THE TRIAL OF REV. CHARLES BEECHER. 


We have received a pamphlet, entitled “The Re- 
sult Tested—A Reyiew of the Proceedings of a Coun- 
cil at Georgetown, Mass., August 15, 16, and 22, 1863 
—by Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D. and Rev. Charles 
Beecher.” The design of it is to show that the Coun- 
cil which recently tried the Rev. Charles Beecher for 
heresy, and brought in a verdict of guilty, was the re- 
sult of a conspiracy ; that it was a packed body ; that 
its proceedings were characterized by impatience, 
haste, rushing the result through the last day, cutting 
off debate, choking down discussion, and adjourning in 
such disorder as not to approve the minutes of the en- 
tire session ; that the object of the conspiracy was to 
entrap the pastor into a council, under the pretence of 
a fraternal healing investigatior, and then turn it into 
“ a trial’’—to indict him falsely and maliciously for 
heresy, and publish that indictment as a “ conviction” 
after trial—&c., &c. To prove that he is no heretic, 
Mr. Beecher declares that he holds, in the deepest and 
most orthodox sense, the doctrine of the native and 
entire depravity of the human race—the incarnation 
of the Son of God, and the hypostati¢ union of the di- 
vine and human natures in one person—the atone- 
ment, the trinity, the eternal punishment of the wick- 
ed, the doctrine of justification by faith, eternal de- 
crees and of election—&c., &c. Therefore, he is not 
justly amenable to orthodox discipline or censure. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Beecher is a believer in “the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul.” The Coun- 
cil says—‘“ By the doctrine of the apostacy of the 
race in a pre-existent state, he denies the scriptural 
doctrine of the fall in Adam.” He is also a believer 
in the “Divine Sorrow,” by which is meant that God 
is really grieved and pained at heart when his children 
do wrong, and feels a real joy and pleasure when they 
are good. And these opinions, the Council declares, 
are very dangerous heresies. 

Mr. Beecher’s church has since taken issue with 
the Council, and “ regrets to be compelled to say that 
the Council has failed to do that for which it was in- 
vited, and has attempted to do that for which it has 
no authority.” It comforts itself on being “ advised 
that the doctrine of Divine Sorrow is held by many 
divines of unimpeachable orthodoxy, such as Dr. 
Pond, of Bangor, Prof. Haven, of Chicago, and the 
Moderator of the adjourned session of Council, Dr. 
Fiske.” It resolves to stand by its pastor, by a vote 
of 27 to 21, which shows it to be nearly equally divid- 
ed, and, therefore, not a very satisfactory or reliable 
position for Mr. Beecher yecupy. ‘ 

We are inclined to believe that the opposition to Mr. 
Beecher, both in his church and out of it, has arisen 
quite as much from his anti-slavery sentiments as from 
his peculiar theological speculations ; and that, had he 
remained dumb in regard to the cause of the oppress- 
ed, he would have been tolerated in an occasional dis- 
course on “ Pre-existence,” or on the “ Divine Sor- 
row.” For when President Buchanan, December 14, 
1860, rebuked the North for its love of liberty, and 
called the people to observe a day of fasting, humilia- 
tion and prayer for the sin of opposition to slavery, the 
pastor preached a sermon against the proclamation, 
and the church adopted resolutions refusing to comply 
with the President’s request, and denouncing him as 
in treasonous conspiracy with rebels. Against these 
resolutions a protest was drawn up, and signed by 
twenty-three names—every one of which is found on 
the recent petition fora Council! That paper was a 
stepping-stone to this; and ever since that period, a 
factious movement has been going on for his removal 
on the plea of theological unsoundness. We are free 
to say that, as a test of the religious condition of the 
church, we would give incomparably more for the se- 
ries of resolutions adopted by it in opposition to Pres. 
ident Bughanan’s Proclamation, than for a whole cart: 
load of such theological dogmas as ostensibly divide 
its members, and which Mr. Beecher regards as of 
such vital importance on the one hand, and his oppo- 
nents as so heretical on the other. 
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SELF-PRESERVATION, 


“The expedition to Lawrence was a gallant and perfect- 
ly fair blow at the enemy.” 

This judgment recently uttered through the types 
of the Richmond Enquirer is, in fact, the verdict of 
slavery in regard to the means needful for its own su- 
premacy and perpetuation. Just so, the toast of de- 
fenders of slavery, North and South, eight years ago, 
used to be—*‘ Bleeding Kansas! Let her bleed!” 
Just so, when a chivalrous Southron, attended by 
armed accomplices, came upon an unarmed Senator at 
his writing-desk, and beat him nearly to death with- 
out giving him an opportunity to rise, either for de- 
fence or escape—he received universal praise from 
the defenders of slavery, North and South, as for “a 
gallant and perfectly fair blow at the enemy.” Justso, 
the Irish tools of the copperhead press in New York, 
under pretence of opposing the conscription, plunder- 
ed, and tortured, and murdered inoffensive and de- 
fenceless negroes. Just so, the blackguards and bul- 
lies of mis-named Democracy are combining, in vari- 
ous Northern cities, to deprive colored people of the 
means of livelibood, and to prevent employers from 
giving them occupation. Just so, in all Southern 
towns and cities, for thirty years past, public opinion 
has justified whatever lynching of freemen and burn- 
ing alive of slaves was thought to be needful for the 
maintenance of slavery. 

It may as well be understood first as last, that we 
are contending against barbarism; that, in seeking 
the extermination of slavery, we are not only doing 
the work of humanity, justice, law and order, morali- 
ty and religion, but of civilization itself. The problem 
is to stop the process of Dahomization in our own 
country; to prevent the manners and morals of the 
African slave coast from crowding out not only Chris- 
tianity but common decency and human kindness from 
the soil planted by the Pilgrims. The slave system 
aspires to do all this, and has made vast progress to- 
wards its accomplishment. It scorns compromise, in 
the real sense of that word. It demands everything. 
Our only wisdom, our only safety, is to decide that it 
shall have nothing, except a rope to be hanged and a 
place of burial. Until we come to the utter extermi- 
nation of slavery, we have not the beginning of a pros- 
pect of peace or quietness, far less of improvement. 
We, like the old Egyptians, are to have plague upon 
plague until the oppressed are set free. Everything 
else that we do until they are set free is so much time 
and opportunity wasted. “One thing is needful.” If 
the rulers do notdistinguish what that thing is, let the 
people demand it of them.—c. K. w. 





Tue ConpiTions or Reconstruction. The let- 
ter from Hon. Robert Dale Owen to Hon. William H. 
Seward, on the conditions of a reconstruction of the 
Union, which appears in the New York papers, is as 
important as it is timely—taking the only logical view 
of the subject, and the only patriotic ground which 
promises peace and unity to the republic—i. e., the ex- 
tinction of slavery with the rebellion. Being exceed- 
ingly crowded for room, we give the first portion of 
‘this letter on our first page, and shall divide it into 
three parts, but so as not to interfere with its argu- 
mentative completeness. 


-> 


Mistarp. We owe an apology to the Rev. J. Sella 
Martin for the delay in printing his letter. It was 
mislaid, and has just been found. 


—_ 


Writ or Haseas Corpus Susrenpep. Presi- 
dent Lincoln has issued his Proclamation, suspending 
the writ of Habeas Corpus throughout the country, 
in all cases arising under military law, until the ter- 
mination of the rebellion, or the repeal of the Procla- 
mation by himself. 











Reap It. The nefarious article from the London 
Standard, which we have placed in the “ Refuge of 
Oppression,”—in justification of the incendiary and 
cut-throat rioters in New York,—is equal to any thing 
that has ever appeared in the columns of the Rich- 
‘mond papers for brutality and scoundrelism. 








DEDICATION 


OF MR. SUMNER’S SPEECH, “THE BARBARISM 0 
SLAVERY.” 
To the Young Men of the United S.ates I dedicate this 
new edition of a Speech on the Barbarism of Slavery, 
in token of heartfelt gratitude to them for brave and pa- 
triotic service rendered in the present War for Civiliza- 
tion. 

It is néw more than three years since I deemed 
it my duty to expose, in the Senate, the Barbarism 
of Slavery. This phrase, though common now, was 
new then. The speech was a strict and logical reply 
to the assumptions of Senators, asserting the “‘ divine 
origin” of slavery, its “ennobling” character, and 
that it was the “black marble key-stone” of our na- 
tional arch. Listening to these assumptions, which 
were of daily occurrence, I felt that they ought to 
be answered. And, considering their effrontery, it 
seemed to me that they should be answered frankly 
and openly by exhibiting Slavery as it really is, 
without reserve ; careful that I should “nothing ex- 
tenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” This I did. 

In that debate, the issue was joined which is still 
pending in the Trial by Battle. The inordinate as- 
sumptions for Slavery naturally ripened in Rebellion 
and War. If Slavery were, in reality, all that it was 
said to be by its representatives, they must have fail- 
ed in duty if they did not vindicate and advance it. 
Not easily could they see a thing so “ divine” and so 
« ennobling””—constituting the “black marble key- 
stone” of our national arch—discredited by a popu- 
lar vote, even if not yet doomed to sacrifice. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln was a judgment against 
Slavery, and its representatives were aroused. 

Meanwhile, for more than a generation, an assump- 
tion of constitutional law, hardly less outrageous, had 
become rooted side by side with Slavery, so that the 
two had shot up in rank luxuriance together. It was 
assumed that any State was privileged, under the Con- 
stitution, at any time, in the exercise of its own dis- 
cretion, to withdraw from the Union. This absurdity 
found little favor, at first, even among the represen- 
tatives of Slavery. To say that two and two make 
five could not be more irrational. But custom and 
constant repetition gradually produced an impression, 
until, at last, all who were maddest for Slavery were 
equally mad for its disorganizing ally. 

It was under the shadow of this constitutional as- 
sumption, that the assumption for slavery grew into 
virulent vigor, so that, at last, when Mr. Lincoln was 
elected, it broke forth in open war; but the war was 
declared in the name of State Rights. 

Therefore, there are two apparent rudiments to this 
war. One is Slavery, and the other is State Rights. 
But the latter is only a cover for the former. If Sla- 
very were only out of the way, there would be no 
trouble from State Rights. 

The war, then, is for Slavery, and nothing else. It 
is an insane attempt to vindicate by arms the lordship 
which had been already asserted in debate. With 
mad-cap audacity it seeks to install this Barbarism as 
the truest Civilization. Slavery is declared to be the 
“ corner-stone ” of the new edifice. This is enough. 

The question is thus presented between Barbarism 
and Civilization; not merely between two different 
forms of Civilization, but between Barbarism on the 
ove side, and Civilization on the other side. If you 
are for Barbarism, join the Rebellion, or, if you can- 
not join it, give it your sympathies. If you are for 
Civilization, stand by the Government of your coun- 
try with mind, soul, heart and might. 

Such is the issue simply stated. On the one side are 
women and children on the auction-block ; families 
rudely separated ; human flesh lacerated and seamed 
by the bloody scourge ; labor extorted without wages ; 
and all this frightful, many-sided wrong is the de- 
clared foundation of a mock Commonwealth. On the 
other side is the Union of our Fathers, with the im- 
age of “Liberty” onits coin, and the sentiment of 
Liberty in its Constitution, now arrayed under a pa- 
triotic Government, which insists that no such mock 
Commonwealth, having such a declared foundation, 
shall be permitted on our territory, purchased with 
money and blood, to impair the unity of our juris- 
diction, and to insult the moral sense of mankind. 

Tuerefore, the battle which is now waged by the 
Union is for Civilization itself, and it must have aid 
and God-speed from all who are not openly for Bar- 
barism. There is no word of peace, no tone of gen- 
tleness, no whisper of humanity, which does not be- 
come trumpet-tongued against the Rebellion. War 
itself seems to “smooth its wrinkled front ” as it un- 
dertakes the championship of such a cause. The 
armed soldier becomes a minister of mercy. 

‘¢ The Cid was in the midst, his shout was heard afar ; 
I am Rui Diez, the champion of Vivar ; 
Strike among them, gentlemen, for sweet mercy’s sake ! ” 

In the name of mercy strike, young men, so that the 
revolting Barbarism, which began the war, shall dis- 
appear forever. Anything less than this will be an 


abandonment of duty. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Washington, July 4, 1863. 


=> 


THE WAR --- ABOLITION --- THE NEW YORK 
RIOT, 


It is simply absurd, and often more wicked than ab- 
surd, to say, as many do, that it is not slavery, but 
anti-slavery, that is the cause of the rebellion and its 
mobs. Anti-Slavery has been simply a manly, Chris- 
tian, peaceful opposition to injustice and wrong, op- 
pression and cruelty, and advocacy of freedom and 
natural rights for all innocent beings ; and every good 
man knows in his heart that this is of God—every one 
who has any true sense of justice, and any apprecia- 
tion of the “‘ Good Samaritan” of the Savior’s para- 
ble. No one will pretend that the Abolitionists have 
ever conspired against the Government, or got up 
any riots. They are second to no other class of people 
for their virtues. ‘The mobocrats of this country have 
uniformly been of the intensely pro-slavery class; 
and no intelligent person need be told that such was 
the class engaged in the Jate brutal and murderous 
riot in New York. The spirit that animated those 
barbarous men and women was, to a great degree, 
a hatred of the negro, and a sympathy with the re- 
bellion because it enslaved the negro. He was hunt- 
ed by his blood-thirsty enemies as though to blame 
for his complexion. Most of those, too, who thus 
hunted him that they might torture and destroy him, 
were Irishmen, who came here only alittle while since 
from starvation and alleged despotism, and who have 
often asked and received much charity from their 
adopted nation. They have no sooner got fairly set- 
tled down here than they go to work, in the spirit of 
the pit, to drive out, with bloody hands, native 
Americans. I hope it will turn out that the mass of 
the more sober and industrious Irishmen of the city 
did not thus curse themselves in the eyes of the 
world, and blast their future. If not, they ought to 
unite in some solemn protest against their murderous 
countrymen. But the hate of that mob extended also 
to all the friends of the unfortunate and oppressed 
race—even to all the friends of President Lincoln and 
his Proclamation. It is clear to all, that the man 
known to be in the fullest sympathy with Jeff. Davis— 
the most rabid pro-slavery General or politician— 
would have been the most likely of any one to have 
passed through their ranks with the greatest safety. 

This is reaping as the nation has sown. It has 
sown the wind, and it is reaping the whirlwind. The 
mdb has only followed, in its own way, in the foot- 
steps of Presidents,. statesmen, judges, politicians, 
priests, and “respectable people.” They have car- 


- ried the spirit of slavery and colorphobia to its legit- 


imate results. The people ought to have expected 
this. 

- It is encouraging to think that the mpb in New 
York was put down so easily ; but so easily, perhaps, 
because victory had so lately attended the Northern 
arms. Had the Confederates triumphed at Vicksburg 
and in Pennsylvania, we should no doubt have seen 
a much more serious time, and blood would have 
flowed wherever the rebel sympathizers had power, 
“ South-side ” political leaders would also have then 


been more bold and daring, and set up their banner, 
perhaps, in the open interest of the Confederates. 
They evidently go up or down with the rebellion. 
These leaders, too, are more guilty than the rioters 
themselves. The rioters were brutal and murderous 
in a most frightful degree, but their leaders, both po- 
litical and religious, had befogged and corrupted them 
for their own selfish and base ends. Had they been 
thoroughly instructed in human rights and humanity, 
there would have been much less excuse for them. 
They would have sinned against greater light. But 
both State and Church having proscribed and cursed ; 
the black man—the one declaring that he has no rights - 
that white men are bound to respect, and the other 
that God early put his mark of proscription and bon- 
dage upon him, as upon Cain, and united. to keep 
him under the iron heel of despotism—it is a matter 
of course that the lower and more ignorant classes 
should cherish the same spirit, and manifest it as oc- 
casion prompts in brutal and murderous ways. They 
are to be pitied as dupes, therefore, as well as con- 
demned as ruffians. Hence their pro-slavery and , 
semi-rebellious leaders are incomparably more deserv- 
ing of reprobation than they, especially as they en- 
deavor to conceal their iniquity under fair seeming 
professions of “Democracy.” But posterity will do 
them justice, and pillory them by the side of Judas, 
and Jeffries, and Benedict Arnold. 

I have always stood by the Irish in defence of their 
social and religious rights, and never had any of the 
popular prejudices against them as foreigners or Cath- 
olics ; and this, because they were the weak and per- 
secuted party, and on the ground of Universal Hu- 
manity. Nor would I change my position, now 
that so |many of them have risen up against the 
colored people, and in the interest of the rebellion 
and slavery. I would urge all to be just to them— 
even to the most wicked and criminal class of them ; 
and, in their tiove of need, still be charitable to them. 

The colored people have just now a special claim 
upon oer justice and protection, as well as upon our 
sympathies. They are hated and hunted like beasts 
of prey. What a commentary upon our American 
spirit and manners, that some of them had to be put 
into boxes during the riot, and sent out of the city as 
merchandise, in order to get beyond the reach of their 
murderous pursuers! What a commentary, too, upon 
the ‘Holy Catholic religion,” that its members, so 
long under its influence and the influence of its 
priests, were the chief seekers for blood !—not in ven- 
geance for wrongs done them, but in unprovoked na- 
tive ugliness and bratality towards wholly innocent 
persons. I pity the man who has not sympathy for 
the unfortunate blacks, and indignation for their mur- 
derous persecutors. He who has not—and they are 
numerous—shows that the virus of slavery and negro- 
hate has also entered into his own soul, and is eating 
out his manhood. A Christian, of course, he cannot 
be, nor hope for any speedy e1trance into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

It bas been eloquently said, that when Wilberforce 
went to the judgment, he went with shackles in both 
of his hands, broken from the limbs of the slaves to 
whom he had given freedom. But many, when they 
go from our country, and from our generation, will go 
with shackles in their hands newly forged to fasten 
upon the limbs of their victims. And how will they 
be able to confront Him who will say unto them :— 
‘*Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” When I pass from 
the earth into the more conscious presence of the 
Father and Judge of all, I would pass in the spirit of 
Wilberforce, and not in the spirit of the enslaver or 
the negro-hater. I should dread the thought of enter- 
ing the spirit world an enemy and a hater of a race 
that God has made. 

Were the question put to me, at this fearful hour, if 
I would consent to the sacrifice of the Southern slaves 
in order to save even the Union, my answer wonld be 
an emphatic No! I have noright to do such a wicked 
thing, and should instinctively shrink from taking the 
guilt upon my soul. I would rather say, Let justice 
be done, though the Union fall. An ancient Pagan 
said, “ Let justice be done, though the heavens fall,”’ 
and I would certainly not place a higher estimate up- 
on the Union than he did upon the heavens. SoI 
say, I will risk the fall of the Union, and of all our 
American institutions, rather than consent to the rob- 
bing even the poorest, feeblest race of its “inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

But let us consider that, if justice is done, neither 
the heavens nor the Union will fall. Sooner or later, 
all institutions that have a single pillar of injustice in 
them will crumble to the dust, or have to be rebuilt 
again. Their fall is only a question of time. God’s 
word has gone ont against them, and it will not return 
unto him void. This nation, to-day, is a most striking 
illustration of the fact. Men with their eves open 
need no other proof of this than this rebellion and 
these mobs afford. Hence, he who preaches that jus- 
tice is divine and authoritative, and must never be 
knowingly violated, even with a view to save itself, 
preaches that alone which can insure permanent peace 
and prosperity. Let there be such sacred reverence 
for justice and the rights of man, and a corresponding 
observance of it, with philanthropy added, and the 
kingdom of God will speedily come with all its bless- 
ings. 

Let us stand firmly and unwaveringly by liberty and 
the inalienable rights of all races, and write such his- 
tory, by our lives and our deeds, in this trial-hour, 
as our children will not be ashamed to read. 

Our fathers of ’76 sent forth their immortal Declar- 
ation on this great subject of liberty, but made the 
mistake of compromising it for a time, for the sake of 
winning slaveholders to the Union. They thought— 
the best of them—that the monstrous barbarism would 
soon pass away,and freedom be universal. But it 
turned out differently. Slaves were multiplied from 
thousands into millions, and war has followed as a 
natural result. God thus teaches us by a suffering 
experience ; and now he gives us the mission to take 
up, and carry forward to perfection, the work our 
fathers began. 

This retributive providence of God that is upon us 
plainly teaches us that if we come out of this war 
with slavery still under the protecting Augis of the 
Government, we shall soon have to enter upon another 
one. Never till Christianity and alf true manhood 
die out of the North, will opposition to slavery and to 
the oppression of the black race cease, or the call for 
justice and fair-dealing toward it be silenced. The 
wrath of men and the roar of armies cannot repress 
“ the irrepressible conflict,” but by a proclamation of 
“liberty throughout all the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof ;” for the spirit and inspiration of liberty are of 
God. The civilization, humanity and philanthropy 
of this nineteenth century have fairly aroused them- 
selves against slavery, and are gathering such strength 
continually that they will not allow the great barba- 
rism much longer to survive. The traffic in human 
beings—the auction-block, the branding-iron, the lash, 
concubinage instead of marriage—these and all the 
other abominations of slavery are intolerable in the 
sight of all just men; and even were they to cease 
their warfare against it, God would then send his de- 
Stroying angel to overthrow it. Let us all, then, help 
it on its way, to its “own place,” and be worthy to 
join at last in the glorious anthem, “Jehovah has 
triumphed, his people are free!” Then will follow 
permanent peace and prosperity, such as the country 
has not hitherto known. 





WILLIAM H, FISH. 
Vernon, (N. Y.) Sept. 1, 1863. 
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b@™ An enthusiastic meeting, very numerously at- 
tended, was held in Lancashire, England, on August 
6th, when a resolution—“ That this meeting is con- 
vinced that the Slaveholders’ Rebellion was initiated 
to perpetuate the despotism of negro slavery, and ac- 
cords its earnest sympathy to the Free States, who 
are fighting for Union and Emancipation,” was passed 
by an immense majority—an amendment calling fora 
recognition of the Confederacy meeting with scarcely 
any support. 





: Messrs. Garrison and Phillips 


EBTTER FROM REV. J. SELLA yap 
To the Editor of the Liberator ; 
I see by a report of the proceedi 
setts A. S. Society, in aa caine oe Mitch, 
July at Framingham, that there cold rt aly 
fear, on the part of Mr. May, that the i ‘8 
would accept Mr. Conway’s statement = People 
sent here, and authorized by the Anti-S} bern 
ers and Abolitionists, to make the offer h nt 
to Mr. Mason. Which he mai, 
It may give the friends of th 
know, that the lovers of the Unio 


Teat 


© slave Pleasure t, 


: . e n, 0 $8 
Atlantic, did not believe at any ti N this side Of the 


me that the ANti-sly 


very leaders and Abolitionists ever gave Mr. ¢ 
oe Onway 


any such authority. 

I know that the editors of the Moy 
Daily News refused to publish letter 
of Mr. Conway’s statements, 
“they would not allow even 


ming Stay an] 
¥ Contradictory 
because, they sais 
the SU8picion thet 
and their Coadjuton, 
betra Y their COUntry 
slavery Policy at sch 
who had Shown 
very until they wer 
settled the Whole map. 
Crupulously adhere jy 


could be so base as to offer to 
which had entered upon an anti. 
a cost, into the hands of men 
they would never give up sla 
obliged to do so.” Mr. Conway 
ter in the minds of men who 5 
truth, by stating in his first letter to Mr. Ma 

he was sent by the Anti-Slavery ported that 
furnish proof of the fact—and afterwards ste, 9 
ing in his second letter that he would have ms 
America for his credentials for bargaining oo ’ 
and his co-laborers’ allegiance, From that da, “ 
lost the influence of a great man whom th Ree 
distrusted. We all regret this, because NM 


: one A 
can had just shamefully failed in his nliinans tt 
cause by a lack of truthfulnees—allow ing binaet 

to 


be called the Chaplain of the George Griswold 
even thus styling himself. The PF Tite 
tiousness has ruined Mr. Conway’s personal influence 
and added another wound to the cause among its ne 
mies. But it has not injured tha Anti-Slavery hd 
The people here have too much confidence in ag 
for that. - 

It seems to me that Mr. Conway’s habit of speak 
ing must be careless, to say the least of jt, oe 


SAME OVEr-proten, 


. He wrote 

to his paper—the Commonwealth—that I had callea + 
oa a od Mr 
Lincoln a negro-hater, and when I showed it to some 
friends who were there, one of them said, “Wy ' 
ald, Na 


spite has Mr. Conway agains 
untruths ?” 

Whatever I might have said in America about Mr 
Lineoln’s views, I am too fully aware o ' 
ness of the pro-southern press to m 
terms which it could use against Mr. Lincoln's anti. 
slavery sincerity, to have used any such exy 

My humble labors for the Union are both gratui- 
tous and sincere, and in this field I am constantly kept 
in mind that the duties of an anti slavery m tt 
different from what they are in America. 


y Wri 
t you, that he writes such 


f the readj 
ake use of any 


ression, 


ani are quite 


I send you this word of explanation because. as this 
air seems to make those who come from America lose 
their senses, some of my friends may believe What Mr 
Conway says about my speech. 

Iam, dear sir, 
Yours truly, J. SELLA MARTIN 

Bromley, London E., July 24, 1863. 


A VISIT TO NANTUCKET AND THE cape, 


Drak Mr. Garrison :—One of the pleasantes 
visits I have ever enjoyed, in connection with A series 
of excellent meetings, J have just accomplished upon 
Nantucket, and in several towns upon the Cape. As 
my ancestral home, I have long desired to visit Nau- 
tucket. We were very cordially welcomed and most 
hospitably entertained by Nathaniel and Eliza Barney, 
and other friends. On Sunday evening, the th inst 
I spoke to a large and very attentive audience in 
and about, the Pleasant Street Baptist Churen, \te 
inside accommodations being insufficient,) upon the 
future of the colored people. On Monday evening, 
spoke in the Methodist Church, upon the state of the 
country, with reference to emancipation. The 
tendance was large, and the attention excellent. 

Itis a delightful sail to and from Nantucket, by the 
pleasant steamer “Island Home.” It is thirty miles 
distant from the main-land. The island furnishes ove 
of the most desirable summer resorts with which I 
am acquainted. The ocean view from the little vil 
lage of Siasconsett is unsurpassed. 

Upon the Cape, I addressed meetings in Hyannis, 
Harwich, East Dennis, Dennis, and Yarmouth 
These meetings, with one or two exceptions, were 
well attended, and all were of an interesting charac 
ter. Our friends, the Hinckleys, Smalls, Robbins, 
Crowells, Wilkies, Thatchers, and others, wereal 
very kind and hospitable. The sea breezes @ the 
Cape are very refreshing, and some of the seaside 
towns very pleasant. But was there ever such sand 
elsewhere ? Our New York farmers would think its 
most discouraging prospect to pursue agriculture 
upon such a foundation. 

The public pulse, so far as I have come in contact 
with it, beats more healthfully than I have knowns 


With the President’s assurance, 


any former period. 
“WT 


; : doe 
that the promise of freedom having been mave, 


. iH ta 

MUST BE KEPT,” the people are invigorated, loysis 
are more fully committed to emancipation, and “cop 
” are rendered more intense in their oppor 


perheads 


tion. With the fidelity of good and true 7 - 
the day a 


n an 


women, such as God will bless, I believe . 
impartial liberty has dawned. But slavery ma sy 
tem, organized in the “ Border” country, still we 
foothold. Abolitionists have new and es a OP 
portunities for the successful prosecution of wor 
y conti 


bors, in connection with the great underlying 
of opinion. Very severe and earnest will be the a 
tles in this conflict, after the sound of artillery yy 
have ceased. Eternal vigilance, the price Weert 
must still be paid, or the prize cannot be attarne _ 
Very truly yours, AARON M. PuWEM! 
Boston, Sept. 15, 1863. 


NORMAL INSTITUTE FOR PHYSIOAL EDI- 


CATION. ; 
The Tremont Temple was well filled on a a 
evening last, the occasion being the paging 
ment of the above Institute, a fee of 25 ™ st 
charged for the benefit of the Sanitary . oe <a 


Gov. Andrew was to have presided, b t a letter 
yo chinot » sen ag 
pectedly called to Washington. 2 0 its object 


: ; » Institution an 
heartily approving of the Instituto 1 Brent 


)dwart 
Among others present were Hon. +“ the 8 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., Jobu D. I hilbrick, pig a 
perintendent of Schools, and Rev. , A. . inns 

* ‘ > outwe: ane 
‘lergyme )x-Governor yu apt 
other clergymen. Ex-G pong oe impo 
brief introductory address, speakits 
tance of physical education. Roge ne" the ga 
Dr. Dio Lewis, the principal, intro uc oho wert 
. vont Nn, ’ 
uating class of fifty ladies and ge” leme valier aod 
; vecue 
appropriately dressed, the ladies in @ r ages 
series of free ® 

graceful costume. They gave 4 series ( sehich et 

nastics, accompanied by piano music, ¥* 
heartily applauded. sail Sched! 
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stated that these exercises, in his are per cent 
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clubs, singing, and address¢ Toe mutes! belP ext 


and Bradford, of the class. ae ah the 
cises were interesting, and the eee Ghedt 
dumb bells. Miss Elizabeth M. doe teh sini 
N. Y. (one of the class,) gave 4 short “2 “hich or) 
rable "in its delivery and cong York, 
highly applauded. Mr. Robinson, of Ne 
made a sensible address. «py Rev: pr 
Remarks were made by Dr. Lewis, us FP 


Tham 
and Prof. Thoa # 
The latter B 
ed an averale © 


L. Stone, Rev. Mr. Hale, jest 
ard, Professor of Elocution. 
stated that the inspirometer showe ihe wi 
crease of 20 per cent. in the Capacity inches 2 
lungs during the term, or from 130 to aba ai 5 

f 30 per cent. OF iro ys 
of the gentlemen of 00 J 
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inches. Diplomas were given to the 8 
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JEFF. DAVIS ---THE MAN FOR THE TIME! 
«Not even a Sir Thomas Lucy but comes in his time.” 

—CARLYLE. 

When times are disjointed, and nothing goes right, 

When men prefer evil and danger to light, 

Then God brings up leaders to lead bondmen out, 

And force all misleaders to face right about. 


Jeff. Davis, the tyrant, comes up for the times, 

To bring to atern judgment this land for its crimes ; 
The man, of all men, just the man that should be, 
Who, fighting for bondage, al! bondmen will free ! 


For God and Humanity now he works hard, 
Though he has a new way of dealing that card ; 
He plays a sure game—that is—sure not to win! 
To gain what he plays for he cannot begin. 


So, Jeff., sprawl your logic, and keep up this racket! 
Call out all your bopdmen, and arm them to back it! 
That course will the grandest results introduce, 
And make the worst foe of the Union a goose! 


The Government long had been wicked and rotten ; 

Here God’s rights and man’s rights had long been forgot- 
ten ; 

Twas time for such men as Jeff. Davis to rise— 

Men full of corruption, deception and lies. 


All up with a round turn ’t was high time to bring 
This slaveholding nation, to hell on the wing ; 
From God’s holy laws it was rushing to ruin, 

All heedless and careless of what it was doing. 


The Powers above took the matter in hand— 

In councils all wise this catastrophe planned ; 
They knew nothing else the distemper would cure, 
And that as wo were then we could not endure. 


All bondmen to freedom from bondage must come ; 
Jeff. Davis the man is to bring them all home ; 
His labors will do more to slay’ry destroy, 

Than all Abolitionists else could employ. 


For Davis thank God, then! his work must be done ; 
He speeds on his course, and his race must be run ; 
His deeds are gigantic, and well they will tell 

Of work done that none else could do half as well. 


Momentous the times are—eventful and grand; 
Between night and morning of great things we stand ; 
Sublime is the living of life in this age, 

And grand to have made one bright spot on its page. 


Jehovah is moving—this time is his own— 
For work he requires head and hand to be shown : 
All hands to the rally !_ the work must be done !— 
All earnest to finish the task well began. 
Billerica, August, 1863. D. Parker, M. D. 


LENOX. 
Soft summer sounds salute the air, © 
Cool country colors greet the eye ; 
Around my wide piazza chair 
Tho hay-blown breezes lingering sigh. 


The level lawn of gracious green, 
The odorous line of gay parterre, 
The clear cut paths that run between— 
Content the claims of cultured care. 


Near by, the neat New England town, 
In latent strength of thrifty ease, 

Scatters its squares of red and brown 
Beneath the old familiar trees. 


The white church gleaming on the hill 
Beside its patch of village graves, 
Lifts, like a lighthouse, calm and still, 

Above the dark green swell of waves. 


Beyond the vale the landseape looms 
In mountain masses, crowned with firs, 
Save where the golden chestnut biooms, 
Or where the silver birch tree stirs. 


Low at their feet, in sweet surprise, 
Repeating every varied hue, 

The “‘ mountain mirror” scoops the skies, 
And laughs in sunshine and in blue. 


And over all sublimely broods 
The spirit, by Nature only taught ; 
And all is peace, save where intrudes 
One dark, deep shade of human thought. 


Embraced within her mountain arms, 
Few fairer scenes the eye have met : 

Would that the soul knew no alarms— 
Would that the gazer could forget ! 


Forget the far-off strife, that shakes 
His country’s glory into shame ; 
Forget the misery that makes 
A by-word of the nation’s name ! 


Forget that she, who years ago 

Brought Freedom forth, in throes and tears, 
Now lies in second labor low, 

Convulsed in agony and fears. 


God grant swift safety to the land! 
God haste the peace-returning morn 

When our great Mother yet shall stand 
Triumphant with her second-born ! 


Then, like this fair and favored place, 
Shall the Republic’s grandeur be ; 
For she shall look from heights of grace, 
And undiminished glory see. c. K. T. 
— N. Y, Evening Post. 
- > 


FINISH THY WORK. 
Finish thy work, the time is short ; 
The sun is in the west ; 
The night is coming down—till then 
Think not of rest. 


Yes, finish all thy work, then rest ; 
Till then, rest never ; 
The rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest forever. 


Finish thy work, then wipe thy brow ; 
Ungird thee from thy toil! 
Take breath, and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soil. 


Finish thy work, then sit thee down 
On some celestial bill, 
And of its strength-reviving air 
Take thou thy fill. 


Finish thy work, then go in peace ; 
Life’s battle fought and won, 
Hear from the throne the Master's voice, 
* Well done! well done!” 


Finish thy work, then take thy harp, 
Give praise to God above ; 
Sing a new song of mighty joy 
And endless love. 


Give thanks to Him who held thee up 
In all thy path below, 
Who made thee faithful unto death, 
And crowns thee now. 


ABRA’S VISION. 


Abra Ham Lincoln—may his tribe increase !— 
Awoke one night—for wonders ne'er will cease— 
And saw amid the gas light in his room, 

Looking as dark as the great day of doom, 
Agrinning negro, black, grotesque, and old. 

Long thoughts of war had made our Abra bold: 

“ What wantest thou?” he to the phantom cried. 
“I want to know, old Mars,” the form replied, 
“What you be gwine to do wid dis ere chile?” 
Abra Ham frowned—then said with serious smile, 
“Tis written in Heaven, and this is my decree : 
Both you and yours henceforward must be free. 

My word is given; and now, old man, depart.” . 
But why upsprings he with a sudden start ? 

No more he sees a negro, black and old, 

But a fair angel, with his locks of gold, 

Radiant as morn, and gladsome as the spring. 
“Tam the soul of that soil’d earthly 

Thou saw’st but now. I thank thee from my heart, 
Abra Ham Lincoln! Thou the better part 

Hast chosen for thyself and for thy land. 

For this one deed stand thou at God’s right hand.” 
The angel vanished. Abra slept no more, 








But paced all night in thought his chamber floor. 


. A OHAT WITH A FUGITIVE. 


[conctvpep.| 


* You have weeded the squash vines nicely.” 

“Yes, give ’ema fair chance, and let’em run. I 
likes to give everything a fair chance.” 

I was silently pondering his theory of education 
when he added, “This is pretty hot for you, Miss; 
it’s hot for me, though I’m used to livin in a hot 
place.” 

“And how old were you when you got out of the 
hot place?” 

“T dunno; I’s what you might calla lad; I spect 
I’s seventeen or eighteen. Ye see when I got big 
enough for a ploughboy, I was sold onto a planta- 
tion, and in the winter my master let me out to work 
on the railroad, way out between midway in Aiken, 
mos down to Georgia. And I run’d away, and got on 
board a vessel; that’s the last time I run’d away. Ye 
see, I'd run’d away a good many times afore inter the 
woods to get rid of a whippin or sumthin, but they 
allers caught me. When a slave runs away, the mas- 
ter offers a reward. If he’s gone long, he’s afraid he’ll 
get into Canada; they allers lives in fear of Canada, 
slave owners does; and he offers a great reward. 
And then the poor whites,—there’s a many of them 
jes as poor as the slaves is, only they aint got no mas- 
ter,—they go out ever so many of ’em, and they are 
almost sure to bring him in, dead or alive. And then 
master allers pays the reward jes the same, whether 
he is brought in dead or alive. 0, it’s hard work to 
get out of bondage any way. Nobody can’t get out of 
it without drefful sufferin !”’ 

“What made you start this time ?” 

“O, they’d whipped me pretty hard, and I thought 
this time I’d run for freedom. So I hid in the woods 
till in the night; then I hid in a freight car, and just 
afore daylight it started. Then I got off the train the 
best way I could before we got to Charleston, and 
went into the city, where I felt at home ; for I was 
born there, ye see. I knew they.’d never think of 
lookin in Charleston for me ; they’d look in the woods : 
so, after a day or two, I went onto a vessel, and work- 
ed. I asked the cook where the vessel was agoin. 

He said, to Boston. I asked where that was, and he 
said ’twas a land o’ freedom. I never heard of Bos- 
ton afore. Ye see, they didn’t learn us slaves noth- 
in ; we growed up jis like any other brutes. I thought 
if I could get to Boston, I'd be free, like enough, or 
I'd get a better master. I didn’t know much about 
it. A better master is what the slaves allers wants 
when they is bad off. I had n’t no idea how fur ’twas 
to Boston; I didn’t know as ’twas goin to take more’n 
aday. So I crept in among the cotton under the 
deck, and before morning she swung out into the 
stream. The next mornin the cook got up early, and 
come down to get some wood to build his fire, and he 
was scart to see a man stowed away there. He said 
*twas lucky he found me, instead of any one else; for 
he could give me somethin to eat. He stowed me 
away 80 there vould n’t nobody see me. Ifthe cap’n 
had seen me, he’d turned right round, like as not, and 
carried me back. Many of ’em do; they get so inti- 
mated with the slaveholders: deed, they’ve got to, 
cordin to the law the slavebolders made. We was four 
weeks and five days on the journey to Boston. I had 
to lay still all the time day and night, I was in such 
close quarters; and ‘twas so dark, I never saw no 
light day or night. There was a big storm once, and 
he come and told me they spected the vessel ’d go 
down ; and if she did, I’d have to go down with her, 
for they could n’t get at me to get me out in a hurry. 
When we got to Boston, he got me out in the night up 
to a sailors’ boardin house at the North End. I never 
see him again. He was an Englishman—a real Eng- 
lish, too. I wanted to go to England with him, but he 
said I would n’t live to get there ; deed, I don’t think I 
should. Nobody knows what I suffered gettin here; 
nobody can’t get freedom without sufferin. I should have 
been frightened to try if I had known beforehand ; but 
now I know what freedom is, I'd be willin to suffer a 
great deal more to get it. 

I was frosted on the way. I suffered so with cold, I 
was all frosted up; and I had to be doctored some 
time. Then the Abolitionists sent me down to Port- 
land; they’s allers been good friends to me, the Abo- 
litionists has. 1 staid in Portland some time—worked 
for the R—s in their factory. They’s good to me. 
Bimeby there came a story I was goin to be taken. 
They’s afeard I’d be taken, goin in the street. I had 
quite a ways to go. And Mr. George R— (he’s alive 
then,) says he, “Don’t you never let them take you! 
Knock down the first man that touches you!” And 
I said, “I'd be afeard to strike—I'd run.” “No,” 
they all said, “you mustn’t run; they’d be sure to 
get youthen. Why’d you be afraid to strike?” And 
I said, “ If Istruck a white man, I'd be killed for it!” 
And they told me no—I would n’t here. They’se 
afraid to have me stay in the city ; so they sent me 
outinto the country, toa place they got me, and I 
lived there with the P—s two years. They’s fine 
men, doctors both on’em ; it was jis like home to me 
there. I often thought they’s as good as Lord Wil- 
liam Garrison himself. I think he’s good; he’s been 
willin to suffer so much for our sake.” 

“You can read, James *” 

‘A little; they learnt me down in Maine. I went 
to school two winters. I didn’t learn so much at 
school, but they learnt me at home. I read in a book 
they called the Young Reader ; and I can read a little 
in the Bible.” 

“Then you came back to Boston ?”’ 

“Yes, and I worked in a boardin house on Howard 
street. One morning asI was going to market, I look- 
ed over the other side 0’ Quincy Market, and who 
should I see but the brother of my old master—and he 
wasa Jew, too! He didn’t get his eye on me; andI 
walked till 1 got to the next corner, and then I run, I 
tell you! I went to some of my Quaker friends out 
in ——, and staid a spell; and then I came here, and 
staid till fall. While I was workin for Mr. Foster, 
they got a scare again, that there was somebody com- 
in out from Boston to catch me. So I run’d away 
again; I’s pretty much used torunnin away. I went 
off in the night, and left the work right where ‘twas, 
and I did n’t stop for my pay nor nothin. I didn’t 
tell Mr. Foster I’s goin away ; I did n’t dare to trust 
him. I knew the Southerners did n’t know the value 
of money, for they never had to earn it, (they made 
heaps o’ money out of us slaves—they must have 
planted it some where; some thinks they’s got it 
planted, and some thinks they’s sent it to Europe,)— 
and I knew the Yankees had to earn their money ; so 
I did n’t know but they could hire him to give me up. 

* You would not be afraid to trust him now ?” 

“No, I would n’t—I know better now. Mos all the 
people here at the North’s better’n I used to think; 
but there’s some on ’em I would n’t trust any more’n 
I would arebel. Why, when I was in the cars the 
other day, two of em was talkin; I didn’t seem to 
hear, but I listened. One of ’em says, ‘1 believe now 
the Confederate money’s better’n ourn.’ He seemed 
as if he kind o’ had a hopes ’twas so; and thinks I, 
John’s no better’n Pete—I would n’t trust you any- 
how.” 





I had heard the story, long ago, of his alarm at the 
time Burns was captured in Boston, and returned to 
the gall of bitterness and bonds of iniquity, how some 
kind neighbors hid him in an inner chamber, while 
they planned a refuge for him with a brother in an in- 
land town ; and in the gray of dawn, the kind-hearted 
doctor took him in his carriage to a remote railway 
station, whence the steam-winged steed bore him 
swiftly to a place of safety; and the true-hearted 
brother who took him in returned the message—“All 
Fillmore’s bloodhounds could n’t get him away, if you 
want him protected.” 

(The doctor explained it to me, very carefully, a 
few days ago, that the New York riots were occasion- 
ed by the unjust decisions of the Provost Marshal 
General on some questioned points in the Conscription 
Act, and Governor Seymour was going to test their 





legality. "T'was very kind in him to explain; as I 
thought, at first, the rebels and copperheads got them 
up. One always likes to know the truth!) 

So I did not question James farther on that part of 
his story, especially as I saw my aunt, who was com- 
ing along the walk, and stopped to examine a squash 
that modestly turned up its cream-colored skin among 
the great leaves, gazing with wonder at the extreme 
smallness of the patch denuded of weeds. 

By-and-by, I remembered a large currant bush in 
the shadow of a clump of forest trees, close by a dwarf 
pear, around whose young scions James was carefully 
weeding. There, the currants, sheltered by the leaves 
of a wild grape, had ample time to elagorate their 
vinous juices before the sun, in his occasional fierce 
visits, could scorch them into an immature and unsavo- 
ry redness. 

“See how this pear has grown lately!” he said, 
lifting up a young scion of the Buerré Diel, four feet 
of fresh growth. ‘ Things’ll grow now, if there is 
no weeds in the way ; only give ’em room ;” and he 
tenderly drew away the rosebushes that intruded, and 
bound them on one side. ‘“ Would n’tI like to see 
things grow in old Carolina now !” 

“How did you like Australia? 
some years, I think.” 

“Yes, I went out there. I thought nobody wouldn’t 
steal me there. I hadn’t the least idea how far ’twas, 
or I wouldn’t ha’ gone.”’ 

* You brought home some gold ?” 

*“Yes—should ha’ brought home more if I’d come 
home at the right time. But I went to speculatin, 
and J lost right smart. But what I’s got is safely in- 
vestigated.” 

“ You must buy a piece of land, James, and have a 
home of your own, you love gardening so well. But, 
perhaps, you don’t choose to settle here in the North,” 
I added, seeing that his feae didn’t brighten up at the 
prospect. 

“T’d rather go back to Charleston ; that’s my home ; 
that’s the beautifullest country that ever I see. May 
be I can’t never go back, but I’ll wait and see, if 
them Catholics and Jews, all them foreigners, don’t 
get all the whole of our country into their hands, both 
North and South ; but I tell you, my dear friends ’’— 
he dropped the handful of witchgrass and purslane, 
and began gesticulating with both hands in a manner 
that, joined with his free use of expletives, mgde me 
suspect he sometimes addressed public audiences— 
“ you don’t begin to know how deceitful they be, nor 
how much power they have; and they’ve all got 
friends in Europe watchin to help ’em. They’! nev- 
er let our people be free, if they can help it. I think 
ministers ought to preach against ’em; they ought to 
preach agin the sins now in this time, instead of 
preachin agin the old Egyptians and Babylons, their 
doins and failins.” 

“Be of good cheer, James! You can go back to 
Charleston by-and-by, and find your brothers and sis- 
ters, and have your home among them, I dare say.” 

“TI hopes so, Miss ’—with his brightest smile— 
and I took my full pail into the house ; the refrain of 
the song of the returned soldiers over the way still 
lingering in my ears— 

“ We're marching along, we’re marching along.” 


You staid there 


“ Wherefore have we fasted, and thou seest not? 

Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, and to smite 
with the fist of wickedness; ye shall not fast as ye do 
this day, to make your voice to be heard on high. Is 
it such a fast that I have chosen? a day for a man to 
afflict his soul? Is it to bow down his head as a bul- 
rush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? 
Is not this the fast that I have chosen—to loose the 
bands of wickedness, undo the heavy burdens, and 
let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
| that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house ? 
Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and 
thy health shall spring forth speedily ; thy righteous- 
ness shall go before thee; the glory of the Lord shall 
be thy rereward. Thou shalt be called, The repairer 
of the breach, The restorer of paths to dwell in.” 


“ Fight for God and Governor Andrew!” was the 
war-cry of the immortal Fifty-fourth on the walls of 
Wagner. Never again, God grant it! shall Massachu- 
setts fall from her proud place among the nations! 
Never again, while Anglo-Saxon blood rules on the 
Northern continent, shall her streets be polluted by 
the feet of a slave captor! Now, at last, has Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s proclamation of protection of the color- 
ed troops conceded to them the full measure of man- 
hood to which they so triumphantly vindicated their 
claim at Port Hudson, Milliken’s Bend, and Fort 
Wagner. MARION MAY. 
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MEETING OF FRIENDS OF PROGRESS, 








Mr. Eprror,—Will you permit me a few words in 
your paper, not asa report, but simply a notice of 
the “ Meeting of the Friends of Progress,”’ of North 
Collins, held according to appointment, the 28th, 29th 
and 30th of August. The attendance was large, about 
fifteen hundred the last day, and throughout the entire 
series an unusual quiet and strict attention was observ- 
ed. The President, G. W. Taylor, is a man of such 
sterling worth and every day virtue, that even oppo- 
nents respect him, and would not disturb a meeting 
over which he should preside. A goodly number of 
speakers were present, and some of the different re- 
forms were well represented ; but in these times, but 
little interest is felt in any subject that does not bear 
directly upon the condition of our country ; and even 
Spiritualism, in its utterances to please Spiritualists, 
must condescend very much to things of earth. Mrs. 
Hyzer, of Buffalo, Mr. Holt, of Fredonia, and Mr. Ly- 
man Howe, of ,were the principal representatives 
of that faith. They are all of the class termed inspira- 
tional, and speak with great flaency. The Anti-Sla- 
very speakers were Parker Pillsbury, Susan B. An- 
thony and Giles B. Stebbins. Mr. J. Burroughs, and 
a soldier by the name of Wortman, (on furlough,) 
spoke to good acceptance. Mr. Wortman made a 
plea, eloquent and thrilling, for the soldier in camp 
and in hospital, and told of the many wrongs which he 
endures because of unprincipled officers, whose word 
is law.. He made an appeal especially for liberal read- 
ing for the soldier, an appeal which ought certainly to 
be answered. I was exceedingly gratified to hear him 
denounce copperheadism in the name of the soldier, 
everywhere. He also gave his approbation of the 
proclamation, and of universal freedom. The effect 
of his speech was excellent. I send you the resolu- 
tions, passed without one dissenting voice, presented 
by Parker Pillsbury. I wish I could give you a re- 
port of his speeches, but I am not able to do it. I need 
not tell you they were strong in defence of truth, elo- 
quent and beautiful in illustration, scorching and with- 
ering in rebuke of wrong-doing, in individual and na- 
tion, and more than fearful in prophesy of the future. 
I cannot help feeling that we shall all regret when this 
dear friend and faithful counsellor shall have passed 
away, that so very few ef his excellent words have 
been gathered up, to be handed down to our children. 
Miss Anthony spoke for the “ Woman’s Loyal 
League,” and quite a goodly number of names were 
obtained for the petition. Mr. Stebbins's speeches 
were more hopeful than Mr. Pillsbury’s, and seemed 
to be well received. I should think Mr. Stebbins 
rather a favorite in that region, on account of his ac- 
ceptance of the spiritual philosophy. It is very easy, 
however, to see that Mr. Stebbins was an abolitionist 
before he was a spiritualist, and does not yet believe 
in giving up his work in that direction. Altogether 
the meeting was excellent, and cannot fail of perma- 
nent good. It were well for our country that such 
meetings multiply. 

Yours, for universal freedom, 
LUCY N. COLMAN. 
Rochester, Sept. 5th, 1863. 





RESOLUTIONS. 
1. Resolved, That war is ever an evil, and becomes 
a crime, unless waged for the removal of evils greater 
than itself. 
2. Resolved, That the present terrible conflict be- 
tween our Northern and Southern States is but the 
natural retribution for the long-continued crimes and 
cruelties of slavery, in the guilt of which, the North 





and South have been both implicated —a terrible ful- 





filment of the prophetic words of Jefferson, “I tremble 
for my country when I remember that God is just, 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.” Now, as 
the God of the oppressed is ever true, can there be 
any deliverance from the desolating scourge now wast- 
ing us, nor any permanent peace or lasting nationali- 
ty, but through a decree of immediate emancipation 
to every slave, in every State; not as & * military 
necessity ” only, but in the name of justice and hu- 
manity, “ and according to the law of the living God.” 

8. Resolved, That to close up the conflict by any 
compromise or reconstruction which would leave sla- 
very, even in one loyal State, would constitute the 
war the most wasteful and wicked sacrifice that ever 
stained with murderous blood the annals of mankind ; 
pesides being a renewed defiance of the laws of nature 
and humanity, which would inevitably, at last, recoil 
upon us in a righteous retribution, entombing us with 
Egypt and Babylon in a perdition of infamy and 


shame. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


The science of Phrenology has served to throw 
great light on the philosophy of mind. It has discov- 
ered hidden springs of action which before were a puz- 
zle to the world ; it has opened wide the gates of self- 
culture, and taught man wherein lise his true salva- 
tion. And yet at the time of its discovery, instead of 
being welcomed as a glorious ray of light from the 
Great Source of all truth, how was it received? How 
are all new truths received? What is the fate of all 
discoverers and reformers? Know the history of one, 
and you know the history of all; for Humanity is al- 
ways the same; she always acts from the conserva- 
tive principle. Her unbounded confidence in the 
wisdom of her forefathers causes her to reject as an 
impostor the one who dares to teach anew idea. All 
her best Jovers, all who have striven the most ear- 
nestly for her reform and elevation, she has repaid for 
their good faith with denunciation, abuse and oppres- 
sion. Dr. Gall, the discoverer of Phrenology, and 
its faithful advocate, was expelled from Germany, his 
native land, because the doctrine which he taught was 
said to be in opposition to religion. This is false ; no 
truth is in opposition to religion, though it may and 
oftentimes does sadly conflict with creeds. Whena 
truth of Nature contradicts the theology of a church, 
it must battle long before it can tear down these dark 
walls of superstition. But Truth is invincible, and all 
the babbling solemnity of mySticism cannot long pre- 
vent its eternal rays from penetrating the dark fast- 
nesses of ignorance and bigotry. Our wishes and de- 
sires are true standards of action, so long as they move 
in harmony ; but when one outweighs the other, there 
are discord and chaos. And mankind, seeing the dis- 
cord arising from their unbalanced faculties, knew 
not to what cause to attribute this want of harmony, 
and so concluded that they must have been the work 
of two antagonistic spirits—the Good and the Evil; 
and that the Universe was governed by two great 
Rulers—God and the Devil. Phrenology has removed 
this great stumbling-block from the path of Humani- 
ty. Ithas taught man that he, as the work of the 
All-Infinite, must necessarily be a good work; that 
he possesses not a single faculty or sentiment which 
he should not possess, and that all the discord which 
is in the world arises from the want of concert and 
balance in the faculties, and not from any set of evil 
propensities. People are forever running into ex- 
tremes ; they look at things in detail, and cannot make 
a successful combination ; they study things piece by 
piece, and are unable to combine all into a harmoni- 
ous whole. We have an example of this in the Sha- 
kers, who, seeing some of the evils arising from so- 
ciety, conclude at once, without further investigation, 
that society must all be wrong, and consequently they 
trample upon and contract all social intercourse what- 
soever. They think they have certain faculties which 
it is their duty to starve or annihilate; they think 
that to glorify God they must crush down and destroy 
the powers with which he has endowed them! And 
there is another sect of the present day, descendants 
of the rigid Puritan school, who illustrate this fact of 
the want of a philosophic generalization. They draw 
everything to that one focus of gloomy stoicism. They 
line the path of right with the crape and sable of their 
morbid ang melancholy thoughts, and, with relent- 
less decision, resolve to walk therein. They carry 
their virtue beyond all lawful limits; they have no 
curves in the architecture of their morals; all is 
straight, solid, angular. They clothe themselves in 
gloom, and with long visages and downcast hearts re- 
fuse to rejoice; they look at smiling nature, but will 
not smile; they hear the running stream and the un- 
chained fountain dance gleefully onward, and in joy- 
ful note proclaim their never-ceaseless hymn of love 
and praise to the Great Perfection ; and they praise 
too, but itis only by groans and regrets. They love 
the beautiful, but think this love unholy, and strive to 
crush it; and, to do this, they denounce all embellish- 
ments, and refuse to adopt any of the charms of so- 
cial life. ‘‘ We must be strong, we must be firm and 
stout-hearted ; and to be this, we must be self-sacri- 
ficing; we must deny ourselves; we must crucify our 
natures.” ‘This they think, and this they try to do. 
They think that some of their faculties are wrong, and 
strive to eradicate them; but they strive in vain. 
Nature cannot be annihilated ; no men-made laws, no 
prescribed rules can ever destroy or kill that which 
God has planted. The world will come at length to 
see things as they are: it will come at length, as in- 
deed it partly has already, to repudiate that “ total de- 
pravity ” of Nature, and adopt that which declares 
the absolute supremacy of Nature in all things: it will 
come at length to believe, that God made no mistake 
when he created man, but that all things are, and 
always were, and always will be, just as the All-Per- 
fect would have them, and consequently must be good. 
But they are in that gradation state which from geod 
aspires to be better, and will ever be aspiring till the 
darkening shades of ignorance shall recede, and entire- 
ly disappear from the earth. 

When men come to appreciate the fact that God is 
the Author of Nature, and that from a holy source 
nothing unholy springs; when they come to compre- 
hend that they have themselves to study and analyze, 
and not to crucify ; when they come to know that to 
glorify God they should refine, elevate and strengthen 
the talents he has put in their keeping, and not crush 
them down; when they come to comprehend this— 
then we shall see the scales of humanity begin evenly 
to balance; then we shall see man’s reason keeping 
pace with his passions, and his love for truth stronger 
than his prejudice. Then the history of reformers 
will not be what it is now; then men like Socrates 
and Jesus, like Robert Emmet and John Brown, will 
not be too good to live upon the earth. 
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MRS. HATOH AND THEODORE PARKER. 





Dear Frienp Garrison,—Happening, fortunate- 
ly, to be personally acquainted with the writer of the 
communication which was published in your valuable 
and freedom-loving paper lately, and which so in- 
tensely excited the ire of the particular friends of 
Mrs. Cora L. V. Hatch, I trust you will kindly permit 
one, who rarely troubles you with the effusions of his 
pen, to offer for the consideration of those interested 
in the elucidation of truth, a few ideas touching par- 
ticularly the subject of Spiritualism. 

The writer has been more or less conversant, for 
the past thirteen years, with the mysterious phenom- 
ena and their singular developments, as exhibited in 
manifold ways and tirough various processes. Dur. 
ing the above time, I have occasionally been a medi- 
um for the “sounds,” and other kindred manifesta- 
tions ; and, if I am not egregiously mistaken, I called 
the Spiritualists of New England together to inaugu. 
rate steps for the further advancement of the cause, 
before any other member of the Spiritual Fraternity- 
At that Convention —of which your correspondent 
was unanimously selected as Secretary — 
were offered for the acceptance of those assembled, 


by Andrew J. Davis and Adin Ballou. Iwas after- 
wards repeatedly chosen, at subsequent Conventions 
held at Masonic Temple, Worcester, and other places 
at regular and stated intervals, to record the proceed- 
ings, and prepare them for publication in papers de- 
voted to the spread of the new philosophy ; therefore, 
from the golden opportunities which constantly pre- 
sented themselves for my examination, it cannot sur- 
prise your readers when I say, that my expericnce, 
in the course of a long series of years, has forced me 
to the inevitable conclusion, that at least nine-tenths 
of the Spiritual communications, so called, can be sat- 
isfactorily and rationally accounted for by heretofore 
discovered Jaws ; that, in point of fact, those wordy, 
frothy speeches and solemn addresses, professing to 
emanate from our lamented Tusopore Parker 
through the vocal organs of Mrs. Hatch, bear not the 
slightest resemblance to the noble utterances of him 
whose loss to the thinking world is incalculable—pro- 
ducing a void in the religious community to be sin- 
cerely deplored while the present generation lives. 

But the question at issue (as ‘‘ Anonymous” inti- 
mates) is—Did Theodore Parker ever speak through 
Mrs. Hatch !—and, if so, what evidence can she pre- 
sent? I claim, not any! But the burden of the 
proof lies with Mrs. H. and her sympathizing friends. 
The affirmative must first substantiate its position, 
before the negative can be honestly called upon for 
refutation. Still, rather than allow our criticising op- 
ponents to complain in the matter, I assert—First, 
that any three unprejudiced minds may compare the 
printed discourse issued to the world under the aus- 
pices of the Spiritualistic Fraternity with Parker’s 
published works, and if they say that its authority is 
genuine, I will acknowledge that there is a chance for 
argument. Second, that notwithstanding the asser- 
tions of a friend of Mrs. Hatch, (who sturdily main- 
tained in my presence lately, that he actually saw 
Theodore Parker standing behind the medium during 
the delivery of the discourse,) the preponderance of 
testimony is against him ; as there were four or five 
hundred persons present, who had equally as good 
eyesight, and yet saw nothing unusual or remarkable 
—certainly, no one unclothed with the earth form. 
Nearly every speaking medium in the country claims 
to have intercourse with eminent departed souls; and 
there are nearly as many Swedenborgs, Franklins, 
and Parkers, as there are mediums. 

TRUTH. 





A SOENE AT SARATOGA. 





In one respect, Saratoga society this season is to 
be commended highly. I is thoroughly loyal. No 
traitors are tolerated, and no copperhead, if there, 
dares avow his opinions. Not only good, loyal songs 
are sung in the drawing-rooms, but anti-slavery 
songs are sung there, and with apparent approval 
from all quarters. This, it must be confessed, is a 
wonderful advance over the old times when the 
overseer’s lash was virtually represented at all the 
hotels in Saratoga. A little of the old leaven work- 
ed out while we were there, but it was soon squelch- 
ed, It happened thus: A couple of negro banjo 
and violin payers appeared before the hotel, and 
began singing their peculiar songs, accompanied with 
their instruments. Two gentlemen stood near each 
other listening to the songs, when one of them, who 
subsequently announced himself as a North Caroli- 
nian, remarked that the banjo player had a fine 
head, one of the finest he ever saw. The gentle- 
man who stood near him, and who was from Cincin- 
nati, replied that he had, and remarked that the 
other negro bad a remarkably humorous face. 
Shortly after, the negro struck up a song, the burden 
of which was that his master in old Carolina sent 
him to find the cows, but that he had lost his way, 
and had n’t yet found it. The Carolinian said “ he 
had tetter be back in North Carolina.” “In what 
capacity?” asked the Cincinnatian. “ With his 
master, of course,” responded the Carolinian. “ He 
probably does n’t think so,” replied the Cincinnatian. 
“Tam from North Carolina myself, sir, and I know 
that he had better be back there. A plantation is 
the best place for niggers. They ought to be own- 
ed by somebody, and taken care of.” “ There’s a 
difference of opinion between us on that subject. I 
have lived South myself, and I don’t think slavery 
is the best condition for blacks or whites.” “I am 
a Southerner, sir! My father has lost over a mil- 
lion of dollars in this war. I am a loyal man, but no 
abolitionist. It’s such €d——d abolitionists as you 
that have plunged this country in war. I am a 
Southerner, sir, and what 1] say I hold myself re- 
sponsible for.” ‘* Well, I supposed so. Every de- 
cent man at the North considers himself responsible 
for what he says, and doesn’t think it necessary to 
bluster about it either. I certainly never intended 
saying anything that is untrue, or that I am not re- 
sponsible for.” “I tell you, sir, that 1 am a South- 
erner, and those boys would sooner take me for a 
master than you.” **Perhapstbey would. There's 
no accounting for tastes. Suppose you go down and 
ask them.” ‘ You are an impertinent puppy and 
a d——4d abolitionist ! Iam a Southerner, and hold 
myself responsible.” “You are laboring under a 
a mistake, sir. Such bluster and bravado once pass- 
ed current here, when dispensed by your bogus chiv- 
alry ; but times have changed, and such stuff is held 
in less respect in this locality just now than Jeff. 
Davis's shinplasters are in Richmond. You only 
waste your breath by such talk.” “J tell you, sir, 
I am a Southerner and a white man, and I say slaves 
are better off South than free negroes are North.” 
“] had n’t any doubt about your being a white man 
until you raised the question, but as you have taken 
the trouble to announce it, I take the liberty of 
doubting it. I don’t believe you are a white man.” 
And as he said this, the Cincinnatian advanced 
a couple of paces, and looked the Carolinian straight 
in the eye. The-latter dropped his eyes in a mo- 
ment, his haughty, imperious manner gave way, and 
muttering that he did n’t “wish to continue such 
blackguard talk,” he slunk away. 
Cincinnatian responded, “ You began the conversa- 
tion, and when you have got enough of it, you can 
end it.” A large crowd had by this time gathered 
about them, composed of all sorts of people, and a 
general smile played upon the lips of all. As the 
Carolinian slunk off, a small boy in the crowd cried 
out, “ P-l-a-y-e-d o-n-t,” and one or two others ex- 
claimed, or inquired, “ How are you, copperhead ?” 
and thus ended this “ great constitutional discus- 
sion” at Saratoga— Springfield Republican, 
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ARTEMAS WARD ON THE DRAFT. 





Artemas Ward has issued the following circular : 
Circular No. 78. 


As the undersigned has been led to fear that the 
law regulating the draft was not wholly understood, 
notwithstanding the numerous explanatory circulars 
that have been issued from the National Capital, of 
late, he hereby issues a circular of his own ; and if 
he shall succeed in making this favorite measure 
more clear to a discerning public, he will feel that 
he has not lived in vain: 

J. A young man who is drafted and inadvertently 
goes to Canada, where he becomes embroiled with a 
robust English party, who knocks him around so as 
to disable him for life, the same occurring in a li- 
censed bar-room on British soil, such young man 
cannot receive a pension on account of said injuries 
from the United States Government, nor can his 
heirs or creditors. 

Il. No drafted man in going to the appointed ren- 
dezvous will be permitted to round by way of 
Canada on account of the road being better that 
way, or because his “ uncle William” lives there. 
Ill. Any gentleman living in Ireland, who was 
never in this country, is not liable to the draft, nor 
are our forefathers. This latter statement is made 
for the benefit of those enrolling officers who have 
acted on the supposition that the able-bodied male 
population of a place included dead gentlemen in the 
cemeteries. 

IV. The term of enlistment is for three years, but 
any man who may have been drafted in two places 
has aright to go for six years, whether the war 
lasts that length of time or not—a right this De- 
partment hopes he will insist on now. 

V. The only sons of a widow, whose bhus- 
band is in California, are not exempt, but the man 
who owns stock in the Vermont Central railroad is. 
are incessant lunatics, habitual lecturers, 
persons who were born with wooden legs or false 
teeth, blind men, (unless they will acknowledge that 
they “can see it,”) and people who deliberately 
voted for John Tyler. 
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the conflict; but the examples of history show how 
difficult this has been. 

The seven United Provinces of Holland, under 
that illustrious character, William of Orange, the 
predecessor and exemplar of our Washington, rose 
against the dominion of Spain, upheld by the 
bigotry of Philip IL, and the barbarity of his 
representative, Alva; but the conflict, though at 
first limited to the two parties, was not slow to en- 
gage Queen Elizabeth, who lent to this war of Inde- 
pendence the name of her favorite Leicester and 
the undying heroism of Sidney, while Spain re- 
torted by the Armada. The United Provinces of 
Holland, in their struggle for Independence, were 
the prototype of the United States of America, 
which I need not remind you, drew into their con- 
test the arms of France, Spain, and Holland. In 
the rising of the Spanish Colonies which followed, 
there was less interposition of other nations, doubt- 
less from the distant and outlying position of these 
Colonies, although they were not beyond the am- 
bitious reaeh of the Holy Alliance, whose purposes 
with regard to them were so far thwarted by Mr. 
Canning, backed by the declaration of Mr. Munroe 
—known as the Munroe doctrine—that the British 
Statesman felt authorized to boast that he had 
called a New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the Old. Then came the struggle for 
Greek Independence, which, after a conflict of sev- 
eral years, darkened by massacre, but relieved by an 
exalted self-sacrifice, shining with names like Byron 
and Bozarris, that cannot die, at length challenged 
the powerful interposition of England, France, and 
Russia. The Independence of Greece was hardly 
acknowledged, when Belgium, renouncing the rule 
of the Netherlands, claimed her’s also, and here 
again the Great Powers of Europe were drawn into 
the contest. Then came the effort of Hungary, in- 
spired by Kossuth, which, when about to preyail, 
aroused the armies of Russia. There was also the 
cotemporancous effort of the Roman Republic, un- 
der Mazzini, which, when about to prevail, aroused 
the bayonets of France. And lastly, we have only 
recently witnessed the resurrection of Italy, in- 
spired by Garibaldi, and directed by Cavour; but 
if was not accomplished until Louis Napoleon, with 
his well-trained legions, carried the imperial eagles 
into the battle. 

Such are famous instances, which are now so 
many warnings. Ponder them and you will see the 
tendeney, the temptation, the irresistible fascina- 
tion, or the commanding exigency under which, in 
times past, Foreign Nations have been led to take 
part in conflicts for Independence, I do not dwell 
now on the character of these various interventions, 
although they have been mostly in the interest of 
Human Freedom. It is only as examples to put us 
on our guard that I now adduce them. The foot- 
prints all seem to lead one way. 
But even our war is not without its warnings. 
If thus far in its progress other nations have not in- 
tervened, they have not sueceded in keeping entire- 
ly aloof. The foreign trumpet has not sounded yet; 
but more than once the cry has come that weshould 
soon hear it, while incidents have too often oe- 
curred, exhibiting an abnormal watchfulness of our 
affairs and an uncontrollable passion or purpose to 
intermeddle in them with signs of unfriendly feel- 
ing. Of course, this is applicable especially, if not 
exclusively, to England and France, 

PERILS FROM ENGLAND. 
1. There is one act of the British Cabinet which 
stands foremost as an omen of peril—foremost in 
time, foremost also in the magnitude of its conse- 
quences. Though plausible in form, it is none the 
less injurious or unjustifiable. Of course I refer to 
that inconsiderate Proclamation in the name of 
the Queen, as early as May, 1861, which, after rais- 
ing Rebel Slavemongers to an equality with the 
National Government in Belligerent Rights, sol- 
emnly declares “neutrality” between two equal 
parties, as if the declaration of equality was not an 
insult to the National Government, and the deelar- 
ation of neutrality was not a moral absurdity, offen- 
sive to reason and all those precedents which make 
the glory of the British name. Evenif the Procla- 
mation could be otherwise than improper at any 
stage of such a Rebellion, it was worse than a blun- 
decat that early date. The apparent relations between 
the two Powers were more than friendly. Only afew 
months before, the youthful heir to the British 
throne had been welcomed everywhere throughout 
the United States—except in Richmond—as in the 
land of kinsmen. And yet, immediately after the 
tidings of the Rebel assault upon Fort Snmter— 
before the National Government had begun to put 
forth its strength—and even without waiting for 
the arrival of our newly-appointed Minister, who 
was known to be at Liverpool on his way to Lon- 
don, the Proclamation was suddenly launched. I 
doubt if any well-informed person, who has read 
Mr. Dallas's dispatches of 2d May, 1861, recounting 
a conversation with the British Minister, will vin- 
dicate it in point of time. Clearly the alacrity of 
this conecssion was unhappy, for it bore an air of 
defiance, or at least of heartlessness toward an ally 
of kindred blood engaged in the maintenance of its 
traditional power against an infamons pretension. 
But it was more unhappy still that the good genius 
of England did not save this historic nation, linked 
with so many triumphs of freedom, from afatalstep, 
which, under the guise of “neutrality,” was a be- 
trayal of civilization itself. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the consequences of 
this precipitate, unfriendly, and immense conces- 
sion, which has been and still is an overflowing 
fountain of mischief and bloodshed—hac fonte deri- 
vata clades ;—first, in whatit vouchsafes to Rebel 
slavemongers on sea and in British ports, and sec- 
ondly, in the impediments which it takes from 
British subjects ready to make money out of Slay- 
ery;—all of which has been declared by undoubted 
British authority. Lord Chelmsford of professional 
renown as Sir Frederick Thesiger, now an Ex-Chan- 
cellor, used these words recently in the House of 
Lords: ‘ If \he Southern Confederacy had not been 
recognized a8 a belligerent Power, he agreed with 
his noble and learned friend (Lord Brougham), that, 
under these circumstances, if any Englishman were 
to fit out a privateer for the purpose of assisting the 
Southern States against the Northern States, he 
would be guilty of piracy.” But all this was 
changed by the Queen’s Proclamation. For the 
Rebel slavemonger there is the recognition of his 
flag; for the British subject there is the opportunity 
of trade. For the Rebel slavemonger, there is fel- 
lowship and equality; for the British subject there 
is a new customer, to whom he may lawfully sell 
Armstrong guns and other warlike munitiens of 
choicest British workmanship, and Lord Palmerston 
tells us, even ships of war too, to de used in behalf of 





fal, while the ban is taken from an odious felony. 
It seems almost superfluous to add, thatsueh a con- 
cession, thus potent in its reach, must have been a 
direct t and overture to the Rebellion. 
Slavery itself was exalted when barbarous pretend- 
ers—battling to found a new Power in its hateful 
name—without so much as a single port on the 
ocean where a prize could be carried for condem- 
nation—were yet, im the face of this essential de- 
Jiciency, swiftly acknowledged as ocean belligerents, 
while, as a consequence, their pirate ships, cruising 
for plunder in behalf of Slavery, were acknowledged 
4s National ships, entitled to equal privileges with 
the National ships of the United States. This sim- 
ple statement is enough. It is vain to say, that 
such @ concession was a ‘“ necessity.” There may 
have been a strong temptation to it, constituting, 
perhaps, an imagined necessity, as with many per- 
sons there is a strong temptation to Slavery itself. 
But such a concession to Slavemongers, fighting 
for Slavery, can be vindicated only as Slavery is 
vindicated. As well undertake to declare ** nen- 
trality” between Right and Wrong—between Good 
and Evil—with a concession to the latter of Bel- 
ligerent Rights, and then set up an apology of 
“* necessity.” 

2. It was natural that an act so essentially un- 
friendly in character and also in the alacrity with 
which it was done, should create throughout En- 
gland an unfriendly sentiment toward us, easily 
stimulated to a menace of war. And this menace 
was not wanting soon afterward, when the two 
Rebel emissaries on board the Treut were seized by 
a patriotic, brave commander, whose highest fault 
was, that, in the absence of instructions from his 
own Government, he followed too closely British 
precedents. This accident—for such it was and 
nothing else—was misrepresented, and, with an ut- 
terly indefensible exaggeration, was changed by 


Nations. And yet, in the face of a positive declara- | 
tion from the United States, that it was an acci-| 
dent, the British Government made preparations to | 
take part with Rebel slavemongers, and it fitly be-| 
gan such ignoble preparations by keeping back | 
from the British people the official dispatch of 30th | 
November, 1861, where our Goveinment, after an- 
nouncing that Capt. Wilkes had acted “ without 
any instructions,” expressed a trust that ‘ the Brit- 
ish Government would consider the subject in a 
friendly temper,’ and promised ‘the best disposi- 
tion on our part.” It is painful to recall these | 
things. But they now belong to history, and we 
cannot forget the lesson they teach. 
3. But this tendency to espouse the side of Slav- 
ery appears in small things as well as great, becom- 
ing more marked in proportion to the inconsistency 
involved. Thus, for instance, where two British 
subjects “‘suspected” of participation in the Rebel- | 
lion were detained in a military prison, without the 
benefit of habeas corpus, the British Minister at 
Washington was directed by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to complain of their detention as an infrac- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, of 
which this intermeddling Power assumed for the 
time to be the ‘‘expounder;” and the case was ac- 
cordingly presented on this ground. But the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, in its instinctive aptness to mix in our 
war, if only by diplomatic notes, seemed to have 
forgotten the British Constitution, under which, in 
1848, with the consent of the leaders of all parties— 
Brougham and Derby, Peele and D’Israeli—the 
habeas corpus was suspended in Ireland, and the 
Government was authorized to apprehend and de- 
tain ‘such persons as they shall suspect.” The 
bill sanctioning this evercise of power went through all 
its stages in the House of Commons in one day, and on 
the next day it went through all its stages in the House 
of Lords, passing to be a law without a dissenting vote. 
It will hardly be believed that Lord Russell, who now 
complains of our detention of ‘ suspected,” persons as an 
infraction of the Constitution of the United States, was 
the Minister who introduced this bill, and that on that 
occasion he used these words: “I believe in my con- 
science that this measure is calculated to prevent insur- 
rection, to preserve internal peace, to preserve the unity 
of this empire, and to save the throne of these realms and 
the free institutions of this country.” 
4. The complaint about the habeas corpus was hardly 
answered when another was presented, on account of 
the effort to complete the blockade of Charleston, by 
sinking at its mouth ships laden with stone, usually 
known as the “ stone blockade.” In common times her 
Majesty’s Government would have shrunk from any 
intermeddling here. It could not have forgotten that 
history, early and late, and especially English history, 
abounds in similar incidents; that as long ago as 1456, 
at the siege of Calais by the Duke of Burgundy, and 
also in 1628, at the memorable siege of Rochelle by Car- 
dina] Richelieu, ships laden with stone were sunk in the 
harbor: that during the war of the Revolution, in 1778, 
six vessels were sunk by the British commander in the 
Savannah River, not far from this very Charleston, as a 
protection against the approach of the French and 
American naval forees; that in 1804, under the direc- 
tion of the British Admiralty, an attempt was made to 
choke the entrance into the harbor of Boulogne by 
sinking stone vessels, and that in 1809 the same 
blockade was recommended to the Admiralty by no less 
a person than Lord Dundonald, with regard to another 
port, saying, “Ships filled with stone will rnin for- 
ever the anchorage of Aix, and some old yessels of the 
line well loaded would be excellent for the purpose,” | 
But this complaint by the British Cabinet becomes | 
doubly strange, when it is considered that one of the | 
most conspicuous treaties of modern histery contained 
solemn exactions by England and France, that the har- 
bor of Dunkirk, whose prosperity was regarded with 
jealousy, should be permanently ‘filled up,” so that it 
could no longer furnish its accustomed hospitalities to 
commerce, This was the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. | 
But by the Triple Alliance, only four years later, France | 
was constrained to stipulate again that nothing should 
be omitted ‘‘ which Great Britain could think necessary | 
for the entire destruction of the harber,” and the latter 
Power was authorized to send commissioners as “ oc- 
ular witnesses of the execution of the Treaty,” These 
humiliating provisions were renewed in successive trea- 
ties down to the peace of Versailles in 1783, when the 
immunity of that harbor was recognized with American | 
Independence. But Great Britain, when compelled to | 
open Dunkirk, still united with the Dutch in closing the 
Scheldt, or as a British writer expresses it, she ‘‘became 
bound to assist in obstructing this navigation.” (Ency- | 
clopedia Britannica, Vol. X. p. 77, article S, France), | 
One of the two reasons put forth by Great Britain for | 
breaking peace with France in 1792, and entering upon | 
that world-convulsing war, was that this revolutionary 
Power had declared it would open the Scheldt. And | 
yet it is Great Britain, thns persistent in closing. ports | 
and rivers, that now interferes to warn us against a! 
“stone blockade.” 

5. The same propensity and the same inconsistency 
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Slavery. What was unlawful is suddenly made law- 


ronger can be 
4 to America, and to every part 
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it 


Let us hold glory. 


“Liberty in America means 


To 


so in fact. 
erly wave, and riding against 


the knave, this | liverance, and will say to him, 





ve to grant emancipation, in spite of the 
paltry attempts to preventit; and we will then turn 


think that they can boast of their republican institu- 
tions—that they can talk of their strength and their 
Unless they abolish slavery, they must write 
themselves down liars, or call a general convention 
of the States, and blot out the first sentence of their 
Declaration of Independence, and write in its place, 


slaves, and to work them for notbing.” 

I tell the American slave-owner, that he shall not 
have silence ; for, humble as I am, and feeble as my 
voice may be, yet deafening the sound of the west- 


goes, it shall reach America, telling the black man 
that the time for his emancipation has come, and 


take care that your blood be not shed.” (Cheers.) 


will be found in agother iustance, where an eminent | 


—-wueew we 


of Europe, and re- 
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footing 
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free soil! (Cheering.) 
the blast as thunder 
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~ My sole object in my speech at Birmingham, and 
present object is to rouse the attention of England 


every sense of the word, infamons, in 
negro slavery in North America. My deliberate 
conviction is, that until that system is abolished, no 
American slaveholder ought to be received on a 
of equality by any of the civilized inhabi- 
tants of Europe.—Letter of Mr. O'Connell to the Ed- 
itor of the London Morning Chronicle, 1837. 


While they embraced the American Abolitionists 


jealers in hunian flesh, dare to set a foot u 
yaa Let them call upon the Gov- 
ernment to protest to America, 
receive any elaveholding ambassador. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) Let them detlare that no slave-owner can be 
admitted into European society. Let the people of 
slave-owners, “ Murderers, you be- 

Away to the desert, rye with 
kindred sav 1” (Cheers.)—Speeck delivered at 
he A gery Anniversary in London, 1840. 


‘place in Parliament, to charge the United States with 
making medicines and surgical in ts band, 
“ contrary to all common laws of war, contrary to all 
precedent, not excluding the most ignorant and barbarous 
ages.” Thus exclaims the noble bra. Now I have 
nothing to say of the propriety of making these things 
contraband. My simple object isto exhibit the spirit 
against which we are to guard. It would be difficult to 
believe that such a display could be made in the face of 
the historic fact, exposed in the satire of Peter Plym- 





any territory oecupied by France, and that this meas- 
ure was introduced by no less @ person than Mr. Per- 
cival, and commended by him on the ground that ‘the 
severest pressure was already felt on the continent from 
the want of this article, and that it was of great import- 
ance to the armics of the enemy.” (Hansard's Parlia- 
mentary Debates.) Such is authentic British precedent, 
in an age neither “ignorant” nor “barbarous,” which 
is now ostentatiously forgotten. 

6. This same recklessness, Which is of such evil omen, 
breaks forth again in a dispatch of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, where he undertakes to communicate to Lord 
Lyous the jadgment of the British Cabinet on the Pres- 
ident’s Proclamation of Emancipation. Here at least, 
you will say, there can be no misunderstanding, and no 
criticism; but you are mistaken. Such an act, having 
such an object, and being of such unparalleled impor- 
tance, would, under any ordinary circumstances, when 
great passions fohnd no vent, have been treated by the 
Minister of a Foreign Power with supreme caution, if 
not with sympathy; but, under the terrible influence of 
the hour, Lord Russell, not it with d ing 
the Proclamation, misrepresents it in the most bare- 
faced manner. Gathering his condemnation into one 
phrase, he says, that it “makes Slavery at once legal 
and illegal,” whereas it is obvious, on the face of the 
Proclamation, to the most careless observer, that, what- 
ever may be its faults, it is not obnoxious to this erit- 
icism, for it makes Slavery legal nowhere, while it 
makes it illegal in an immense territory. An official 








the British nation, backed by the British Govern- letter, so incomprehensible in motive, from a statesman 
ment, into a cesus dbellt, as if such an unauthorized j usually liberat if not cautious, must be regarded as 
incident, which obviously involved no question of| another illustration of that irritating tendency, which 
self-defense, could justify war between two civilized | Will be checked only when it is fully eomprehended. 


7. The activity of our nayy is only another occasion 
for criticism ina similar spirit. Nothing can be done 
anywhere to please our self-constituted monitor. Our 
naval officers in the West Indies, acting under instruc- 
tions modeled on the judgments of the British Ad- 
miralty, are reprehended by Lord Russell in a formal 
dispateb, The judges in our Prize Court are indecently 
belittled by this same Minister from his place in Parlia- 
ment, when it is notorious that there are several who 
will compare favorably with any British Admiralty 
Judge since Lord Stowell, not even excepting that 
noble and upright magistrate, Dr. Lushington. And 
this same Minister had undertaken to throw the British 


| shield over a newly-invented contraband trade with the 


Rebel slavemongers via Metamoras, claiming that it 
was ‘‘a lawful branch of commerce,” and ‘a perfectly 
legitimate trade.” The Dolphin and Peterhof' were two 
ships elaborately prepared in London, for this illicit 
commerce, and they have been duly condemned as such; 
but their seizure by our cruisers was made the occasion 
of official protest and complaint, with the insinnation 
of ‘‘ vexatious capture and arbitrary interference,” fol- 
lowed by the menace that, under stch circumstances, 
‘it is obvious Great Britain must interfere to protect 
her flag.” 

8 This persistent, inexorable criticism, even at the 
expense of all consistency or of all memory, has also 
broken forth in forms incompatible with that very 
“ neutrality,” which was so early declared. It was bad 
enough to deelare neutrality when the question was 
between a friendly Power and an insulting Barbarism; 
but it was worse after the declaration to depart from it, 
if in words only, The Court of Rome, at a period when 
it powerfully influenced the usages of nations, instructed 
its cardinal Legate, on an important occasion, first, and 
aboye all things, to cultivate “ indifference” between 
the parties, and in this regard his conduct was to be so 
exact that not only should no partiality be seen in his 
conduct, but it should not be remarked even “in the 
words of his domestics,” (Wicquefort, Parfait Ambas- 
sadeur, Liv. ii, p. 144). If in that early day, before 
steam and telegraph, or even the newspaper, neutrality 
was disturbed by ‘‘ words,” how much more so now, 
when every word is multiplied indefinitely, and wafted 
we know not where—to begin, wherever it falls, a 
subtle, widespread and irrepressible influence. But 
this injunction is in plain harmony with the refined 
rule of Count Bernstoff, who, in his admirable dispatch 
on this subject, at the time of the Armed Neutrality, 
says, sententiously, ‘‘ Neutrality does not exist when it 
is not perfect.” It must be clear and above suspicion. 
Like the reputation of a woman, it is lost when you 
begin to talk about it. Unhappily there is too much 
occasion to talk about the “neutrality” of England. 
Isay nothing of a Parliamentary utterance that the 
National cause was “detested by a large majority of 
the House of Commons,” or of other most unneutral 
speeches. I confine myself to official declarations. Here 
the case is plain. Several of the British Cabinet, inciud- 
ing the Foreign Secretary and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, two great masters of “words,” have al- 
lowed themselves in public speeches, to characterize 
offensively our present effort to put down Rebel Slave- 
mongers, as ‘‘a contest for empire on one side and for in- 
dependence on the other.” Here were “ words,” which, 
under a specious form, were understood to give encour- 
agement to Rebel Slavemongers. But they were more 
specious than true—revealing nothing but the side 
espoused by the aerators. Clearly on our side it is a con- 
test for National life, involving the liberty of a race. 
Clearly on the other side it isa contest for Slavery, in 
order to secure for this hateful crime new recognition 
and power. Our Empire is simply to crush Rebel Slave- 
mongers, Their Independence is simply ihe unre- 
strained power to whip women and sell children. Even 
if at the beginning, the National Government made no 
declaration on the subject, yet the real characte: of the 
war was none the less apparent in the repeated declara- 
tions of the other side, who did not hesitate to assert 
their purpose to build a new Power on Slavery—as in the 
lialian campaign of Louis Napoleon against Austria, 
the object was necessarily apparent, even before the 
Emperor tardily at Milan put forth his life-giving Proc- 
lamation that Itely should be free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic, by which the war became, in its declared pur- 
pose, as well as in reality, a war of Liberation. That 
such a Rebellion should be elevated by the unneutral 
“words” of a Foreign Cabinet, into a respectability 
of whieh it is obviously unworthy, is only another sign 
which we must watch. 

9. But these same orators of the British Cabinet, not 
content with giving us a bad name, have allowed them- 
selves to pronounee against us on the whole case. They 
declared that the National Geyernment cannot succeed 
in crushing Rebel Slavemongers, and that dismember- 
ment is inevitable. ‘‘ Jefferson Davis,” says one of 
them, “‘has created a nation.” Thus do these repre- 
sentatives of declared “neutrality” degrade us and 
exalt Slavery. But itis apparent that their annuncia- 
tion, though made in Parliament and repeated at public 
meetings, was founded less on any special information 
from the seat of war, disclosing ita secret, than on po- 
litical theory, if not prejudice. It is true thet our elo- 
quent teacher, Edmund Burke, in his famous letter to 
the Sheriffs of Bristol, argued most persuasively that 
Great Britain could not sueceed in reclaiming the colo- 


\ ules, which had declared themselves independent. His 


tered into and the British statesmen of our 
day, who do not take the trouble to see that the two 
cases are so entirely unlike that the example of the one 
is not applicable to the other; that the colonies were 
battling to found a new Power on the corner-stone of 
“liberty, equality, and happiness to all men,” while our 
Slavemongers are battling to found a new Power on the 
corner-stone of “Slavery.” The difference is such as 
to become a contrast—se that whatever was once gen- 
erously said in favor of American Independence now 
tells with unmistakable force against this new-fangled 
pretension. 

No British statesman saw the past more clearly than 
Lord Russell when long ago, in striking phrase, he said 
that England, in her war aguinst our fathers, ‘* had en- 
gaged for the suppression of Liberty ;" (Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 2d series, Vol, viii. p. 1,036, April 16, 
1823), but this is precisely what Rebel Slavemongers are 
now doing. Men change; but principles are the same 
now asthen. Therefore, do I say, that every sympathy 
formerly bestowed upon our fathers now belongs to ue 
their children, striving to uphold their work against 
bad men, who would not only break it in pieces but put 
in its stead a new piratical Power, whose declared object 
is *‘ the suppression of Liberty.” And yet British min- 
isters, mounting the prophetic tripod, presume most 
oracularly to foretell the doom of this Republic. Their 
prophecies do not disturb my confidence. I do not for- 
get how often false prophets have appeared—inclad- 
ing the author of the Oceana, who published a demon- 
stration of the impossibility of monarchy in England 
only six months before Charles I, entered London 
amid salvos of cannon, and the hurrahs of 
the people. Nor do I stop to consider how 
far such prophecies uttered in public places by British 
Ministers are consistent with that British ‘‘ neutrality” 
which is so constantly boasted. Opinions are some- 
times allies more potent than subsidies, especially in an 
age like the present. Prophecies are opinions pro- 
elaimed and projected into the future, and yet these arc 
given freely to Rebel Slavemongers. There is matter 
for reflection in this instance, but I adduce it now only 
as another illustration of the times. Nothing can be 
more clear than that whosoever assumes to play the 
prophet becomes pledged in character and pretension to 
sustain his prophecy. The learned Jerome Cardan, pro- 
fessor and doctor, and also dabbler in astrology, of great 
fame in the middle ages, undertook to predict the day 
of his death, and be maintained his character as a sue- 
cessful prophet by taking his own life at the appointed 
time. If British Ministers, who have played the 
prophet, escape the ordinary influences of this craft, it 
will be from that happy nature, which has suspended for 
them human infirmity and human prejudice. But it be- 
comes us to note well the increased difficulties and dan- 
gers to which on this account the National cause is ex- 


posed. 

10. But it is not in ‘‘ words” only—of speeches, dis- 
patches or declarations—that our denger lies. I am 
sorry to add that there are acts also with which the 
British Government is too closely associated. Ide not 
refer to the unlimited supply of ‘‘ munitions of war,” so 
that our army at Charleston, like our army at Vicks- 
burg, is compelled to encounter Armstrong guns aud 
Blakeley guns, with all proper ammunition, from En- 
gland; for the right of British subjects to sell these arti- 
cles to Rebel Slavemengers was fixed when the latter, 
by sudden metamorphosis, were changed from lawless 
vagrants of the ocean to lawful Belligerents, Nor do I 
refer to the swarms of swift steamers, “a pitchy clond 
warping on the Eastern wind,” always under the Brit- 
ish flag, with contributions to Rebel Slavemongers; for 
these, too, enjoy a kindred immunity, Of course, no 
Royal Proclamation can change wrong inio right or 
make such business otherwise than immoral; but the 
Proclamation may take from it the character of felony. 

But even the Royal Proclamation gives no sanction to 
the preparation in England of a naval expedition against 
the commerce of the United States. It leaves the Par- 
liamentary Statute, as well as the general Law of Na- 
tions, in full efficacy to restrain and punish such an 
offense. And yet in the face of this obvious prohibi- 
tion, standing forth in the text of the law, and founded 
in reason *‘before human statute purged the common 
weal,” also exemplified by the National Government, 
which, from the time of Washington, has always 
guarded its ports against such outrage, powerful ships 
have been launched, equipped, fitted out and manned in 
England, with arms supplied at sea from another En- 
glish vessel, and then, assuming that by this insulting 
hocus pocus all English liability was avoided, they have 
proceeded at once to rob and destroy the commerce of 
the United States. England has been their naval base 
from which were derived the original forces aud sup- 
plies which enable them to sail the sea. Several such 
ships are now depredating on the ocean, like Captain 
Kidd, under pretended commissions—each in itself a 
naval erpedition, As Englandis not at war with the 
United States, these ships can be nothing else than 
pirates; and their conduct is that of pirates. Unable to 
provide a Court for the trial of prizes, they revive for 
every captured ship the barbarous Ordeal of Fire. Like 
pirates, they burn all that they cannot rob. Flying 
from sea to sea, they turn the ocean into a furnace and 
melting-pot of American commerce. Of these incen- 
diaries the most famous is the Alabama, with a picked 
crew of British sailors, with “trained gonners out of 
her Majesty's naval reserve,” and with everything else 
from keel to topmast British! which, after more than a 
year of unlawful havoe, is still burning the property of 
our citizens, without once entering a Rebel slavemonger 
port, but always keeping the umbilical connection with 
England, out of whose womb she sprung, and never 
losing the ériginal nationality stamped upon her by 
origin, so that at this day she is a British pirate ship— 
preeiscly as a native-born Englishman, robbing on the 
high seas, and never naturalized abroad, is a British 
pirate subject. 

It is bad enough that all this should proceed from En- 
gland. Itis hard to bear. Why is it not stopped at once? 
One cruiser might perhaps elude a watchful Govern- 
ment. But it is difficult to see how this can oceur once 
—twice—three times; and the ery is still they sail. Two 
powerful rams are now announced, like stars at a 
theater. Will they, too, be allowed to perform? I 
wish there were not too much reason to belicve that 
all the performances are sustained by a prevailing Brit- 
ish sympathy. A Frenchman, who was accidentally a 
prisoner on board the Alabama at the destruction of 
two American ships, describes a British packet in sight 
whose crowded passengers made the sea resound with 
cheers as they witnessed the captured ships handed 
over to the flames. The words of Lucretins were veri- 
fied: Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri. But these 
same cheers were echoed in Parliament, as the builder 
of the piratical craft gloried in lis deed. The verse 
which filled the ancient theater with glad applause de- 
elared a sympathy with Humanity ; but English applause 
isnow given to Slavery and its defenders; “ 1 am an 
Englishman, and nothing of Slavery is foreign to me.” 
Accordingly, Slavery is helped by English arms, En- 
glish gold, English ships, English speeches, English 
cheers. And yet for the honor of England let it be 
known that there are Englishmen who have stood firm 
and unshaken amid this painful recreancy. Their names 
cannot be forgotten, And still more for the honor of 
England let it be spoken that the working classes, who 
were called to suffer the most, have bravely borne their 
cclamity without joining with the enemies of the Re- 
public. Their cheers have been for Freedom and not 
for Slavery. 

But the cheers of the House of Commons seem to pre- 
vail in her Majesty's Government. Municipal Law is 
violated, while International Law, in its most solemn 











for the hostile ship, knewing it to be such; and in this 
spirit the Supreme Conrt has decided that it “ was not 
necessary to fiud that a ship on leaving port was armed 
or in a condition te commit hostilities, for eitizens are 
restrained from such acts as are calculated to involve 
the country in a war.” (U.S. ws. Quiney, 6 Peters, #15.) 
The second apology assumes that, even if the arma- 
ment were aboard so that the “ship of war" was com- 
plote at all points, still the expedition would be lawfal, 
if the juggle of a sale were adroitly employed. But on 
this point the Supreme Court, spoaking by ChicfJas- 
tice Marshal, has left no doubt of its deliberate an@ 
mest authoritative judgment. In the case before tho 
Court, the armament was aboard, but cleared as 
cargo; the men, too, were abourd, but enlisted for @ 
commercial voyage; the ship, though fitted out te cruise 
against a nation with which we were at peace, was not 
commissioned as a privateer, and did not attempi to act 
as such until she had reached the River La Plata, where 
a i was obtained and the crew re-enlisted, yet, in 
in the face of these extenuating circumstances, it was 
declared by the whole Court that. the neutrality of the 
United States had been violated, so that the guilty ship 
could not afterward be recognized as a legitimate 
cruiser. All these disguises were to no purpose. The 
Court penctrated them every one, saying that, if such a 
ship conld lawfully sail, there would be onour part “a 
fraudulent neutrality, disgraceful to our Government, 
of which no nation would be the dupe.” (The Gran Para, 
7 Wheat., 471, and also four other cases in same volume.) 
But a “ neutrality” worse even than that condemned in 
advance by our Supreme Court, “of which no nation 
would be the dupe,” is now served out to us, which 
nothing but the fatel war spirit that bas entered into 
Great Britain can explain. There was a time wher the 
Foreign Secretary of England, truly eminent as states- 
man ond as orator, Mr. Canning, said in the House of 
Commons: “If war must come, let it come in the shape 
of satisfaction to be demanded for injuries, of rights to 
be asserted, of interests to be protected, of treaties to 
be fulfilled. But, in God's name, let it not come on in the 
paltry, pettifogging way of fitting out ships in our harbors 
to cruise for gain, At all events, let the country disdain to 
be sneaked intoawar.” (Canning’s Specches, Vol. v., p. 
51.) These noble words were uttered in reply to Lerd 
John Russell and his associates in 1823, on their propo- 
sition to repeal the Fpreign Enlistmen Act and to over- 
turn the statute safeguards of British neutrality, Bat 
they speak now with greater foree than then. 

Fyen if it be admitted that “ships of war,” like “mnu- 
nitions of war,” may be sold to a Belligerent, as is as- 
serted by the British Prime Minister, echoing the Lord 
Chief Baron, it is obvious that it can be only with the 
distinetion, to which I have already alluded, that the 
sale is a commercial transaction, pure and simple, and 
not, in uny respect, a hostile expedition fitted out in Eng- 
land. The ship mnst be “exported” as an article of 
commerce, aud it must continue such wntil its arrival at 
the belligerent port, where alone can it be fitted out and 
commissioned as a “ship of war,” when its hostile char- 
acter will commence. Any attempt in England to im- 
part to it a hostile character, or, in one word, to make 
England its neral base, must be criminal; but this is 
precisely what has been done, And here are the leonine 
footprints which point so badly. 





1l, But not content with misconstruing the decisions 
of our Supreme Court, in order to make them a cover 
for naval expeditions to depredate on our commerce, our 
whole history is forgotten or misrepresented. It is for- 
gotten, that, as early as 1793, under the administration 
of Washington, before any Act of Congress on the sub- 
ject, the National Government recognized its liability, 
under the Law of Nations, for ships fitted out in its 
ports to depredate on British commerce; that Washing- 
ton, in a Message to Congress, describes such ships ag 
** vessels commissioned or equipped in @ warlike form, 
within the limits of the United States,” and also as 
“ynilitary expeditions or enterprises,” (American State 
Papers, Vol. i. p. 22,) and that Jefferson, in vindicating 
this policy of repression, said, ‘n a letter tothe French 
Minister, that “it was our wish to preserve the morals 
of our citizens from being vitiated by courses of law- 
less plunder and murder ;” (bid, 148,) that, on this oo- 
easion the National Government made the distinction 
between “‘ munitions of war* which a neutral might 
supply in the way of commerce to a belligerent, and 
“ships of war,” which a neutral was not allowed to 
supply, or even to augment with arms; that Mr. Ham- 
mond, the British Plenipotentiary at that time, by his 
letter of 8th May, 1793, after complaining of two French 
privateers fitted oat at Charleston, to cruise against 
British Commerce, expressly declares that he considers 
them “ breaches of that neutrality which the United 
States profess to observe, and direct contraventions of 
the Froclamation which the President had issued,” 
(Wharton's State Trials, p. 49,) and that very soon there 
were criminal proceedings, at British instigation, on 
account of these privateers, in which it was affirmed by 
the Court, that such ships could not be fitted out in a 
neutral port withoat a violation of international obliga- 
tions; that, promptly thereafterward, on the applica- 
tion of the British Government, a statute was enacted, 
in harmony with the Law of Nations for the better 
maintencnce of our neutrality; that, in 1818 
Congress enacted another statute in the na 
ture of a Foreign Enlistment Act, which was pro- 
posed as an example by Lord Castlereagh, when urging 
a similar statute upon Parliament; that in 1823 the con- 
duct of the United States on this whole head was pro- 
posed as an example to the British Parliament by Mr. 
Cauning; that, in 1837, during the rebellion in Canada; 
on the application of the British Government, and to ite 
special satisfaction, as was announced in Parliament by 
Lord Palmerston, who was at the time Foreign Secre- 
tary, our Government promptly declared its purpose 
“to maintain the supremacy of those laws which had 
been passed to fulfill the obligations of the United 
States toward all nations which should be engaged in 
foreign or domestic warfare;” and, not satisfied with 
its existing powers, undertook to ask additional legisla 

tion from Congress; that Congress proceeded at once to 
the enactment of another statute, calculated to meet the 
immediate exigency, whercin ft was provided that eol- 
lJectors, marshals and other oflicers shall “seize and de- 
tain any vessel which may be provided or prepared for 
any military expedition or enterprise against the territo- 
ries or dominions of any Foreign Prince or Power.” 
(Statutes at Large, Vol. v. p. 212). It is something to 
forget these things; but it is convenient to forget still 
further that, on the breaking out of the Crimean War, 

in 1854, the British Government, jointly with France, 

made another appeal to the United States, that onr citi- 

zens ‘should rigorously abstain from taking part in ar- 

maments of Russian privatecrs, or in avy other measure 

opposed to the duties of a strict neutrality,” and this ap- 

peal, which was declared by the Reitish Government to 

be ‘in the spirit of just reeiprocity,” was answered on 

our part by a sincere and dctermined vigilance, so that 

not a single British or French ship suffered from any 

cruiser fitted out in owr ports. And it is also conyen- 

ient to forget still farther tho solemn obligations of 

Treaty, binding on both parties, by which it is stipa- 

lated, 

“ That the subjects and citizens of the two nations shall nut do 
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must violate the constitutional provision which for- 
bids to abridge “the liberty of speech or of the 

ress.” Self-defence and its necessities compel them. 
They found this necessary before the war, in order 
to save slavery from destruction ; the necessity will 
be increased, beyond measare, after its close. Now 
that the President’s proclamation of Emancipation 
has stirred up in every Southern plantation the la- 
tent longing for freedom, the dangers to their slave 
system from propagandism will be increased a bun- 
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South Carolina,” adopted Dec. 21, 1860. See Putnam's 
Rebellion Record, Vol. 1, Documents, pp. 3, 4. 

+ “ Let an Abolitionist come within the borders of South 
Carolina, if we can cafch him, we will try him, and not- 


on earth, including the Federal government, we will hang 
him.”— Senator Preston 
“If chance throw an Abolitionist in our way, he may 


expect a felon’s death.—Senator Hammond of South Caro- 
lina, in U. S. Senate, 1836. 
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12. This flagrant oblivion of history and of duty, 
which seems to be the adopted policy of the British 
Government, has been characteristically followed by a 
fiat refusal to pay for the damages to our commerce 
caused by the hostile expeditions. The United States, 
under Washington, on the application of the British 
Government, made compensation for damages to Brit- 
ish commerce under circumstances much less vexatious, 
and, still further, by special treaty, made compensation 
for damages “ by vessels originally armed” in our 
ports, which is the present case. Of course, it can 
make no diference—not a pin's difference—if the arma- 
ment is carried out to sea, in another vessel from a Brit- 
ish port, and there transhipped. Such an evasion may 
be effectual against a Parliamentary statute, but it will 
be impotent against a demand upon the British Goyern- 
ment, according to the principles of International Law; 
for this law looks always at the substance and not the 
form, and will not be diverted by the trick of a pettifog- 
ger. Whether the armament be put on board in port or 
stsea, England is always the naval base, or, according 
to the language of Sir William Scott, in a memorable 
case, the ‘‘ stution” or “vantage ground,”—which he 
declared a neutral country could not be. (Twee Gebroe- 
ders, 3 Robinson, R. 162.) ‘Lherefore the early prece- 
dent between the United States and England is inevery 
respect compietely applicable, and since this precedent 
‘was establishednot only by the conscnt of England 
but at her motion—it must be accepted on the 
present occasion as an irreversible decla- 
ration of International duty. Other nations 
might differ, but England is bound. And now 
it is her original interpretation, first made to take com- 
peusation from us, which is flatly rejected when we ask 
compensation from her. But even if the responsibility 
for a hostile expedition fitted out in British ports were 
were not plain, there is something in the receat conduct 
of the British Government calculated to remove all 
doubt. Pirate ships are reported on the stocks, ready 
to be launched, and when the Parliamentary statute is 
declared ingnfiicient to stop them, the British Govern- 
ment declines to amend it, and so doing, it openly de- 
clines to stop the pirate ships, saying, ‘‘if the Parlia- 
mentary statute is inadequate, then let them sail.” It 
is not needful to consider the apology. The act of 
declension is positive, and its consequences are no less 

itive, ficing beyond question the responsibility of the 

ritish Government for these criminal expeditions. In 
thus fixing this responsibility, we but follow the sug- 

estions of reason, and the text of an a yproved author- 
ty, whose words have been adopted in England. 

“ It must be laid down as a maxim, that a sovereign, whe, 
knowing the crimes of his subjects, as for example that they 

‘actice piracy on st ers, and being also able and obliged to 
Finder it, does not hi it, renders himself criminal, because 
he has consented to the bud action, the commission of which he 
Aas permitted, It is presnined that a Sovereign knows what 
his subjects openly and frequently commit, and, as to his power 

hindering the evil, this likewise is always presumed, unless 
the went of it be ames proved.” 

Sach are the words of Burlamaqui, in his work on 
Natural Law, quoted with approbation by Phillimore in 
is work on the Law of Natious.—(Phillimore, Vol. i. Pp. 
237.) Unless these words are discarded as “a maxim” — 
while the early precedent of British demand upon us for 
compensation is also rudcly rejected—it is difficult to see | 
how the British Government can avoid the consequences | 
of complicity with the pirate ships in all their lawless 
devastation. Put I forbear to dwell on this accumulat- 
ing liability, amounting already to many millions of dol- 
Jars, with aceumulating exasperationsalso, My present | 
object is accomplished, if I make you see which way 

danger lies. 

13. But beyond acts and words this same British 
rabbia shows itselfin the official tene, which has been 
adopted toward the National cause in its unparalleled | 
struggle—especially throughout the correspondence of | 
the British Foreign Office. Of course, there is no friend- 
ship in any of these letters. Nor is there any — 
thy with the National championship against Rebel 
Slavemongers, ner one word of mildest dissent even} 
from the wisereant apostolate which was preached in 
their behalf, Naturally the tone is in harmony with the 
sentiment. Hard, curt, captious, cynical, it évinees an 
indifference to those kindly relations which nations | 
ought to cultivate with each other, and which should be; 

















the study of awise statesmanship. The Malay runs 
a-muck, and such is the faverite diplumatie style in deal- 
ing with us, ‘This is painfully couspicuous in all that 
concerns the pirate ships. ButIecan well und L 
that a Minister, who so easily conceded Vel n 
Rights to Kebel Slavemongers, 2 iy per- 

for piracy, would be 

he wrote. And yet 
Sven outrage may be soviked or softened by gentle 
‘words; but pone such have e out of British diplo- 
Macy to us. Most deeply do I recret this too suggestive 
failure. And believe me, fellow-citizens, I say these 
things with sorrow unspeakable, and ouly in discharge 
of my duty on this occasion, when, face to face, I inect 
you to consider the aspects of oar affairs abroad. 

14. But there is still another head of danger in which 
all others culminate. Irefertu an intrusive Mediation 
or, it may be, a Recognition of the Slay emonger pre- 
tension as an Independent Nation; for such proposi- 
tious have been openly made in Parliament and con- 
Btantly urged by the British press, and though not yet 
adopted by her Majesty's Government, they have never 
Deen repelled on principle, so that they constitute a 
perpetual cloud, threatening to break, “ir out forcign 
Felations, It is plain to all who bave not forgotten his- 
tory, that England never can be guilty of such RKecog- 
nition withont an unpardonable apustacy; ney can sie 
intervene by way of Mediation except in tie interests of 
Freedom. And yet such are the strange “ elective aflini- 
ties” newly born between England and Slavery; such is 
the towering blindness, with regard to our country, kin- 
died to that Which prevailed in the time of George Gren- 
vile and Lord North, that her Majesty's Government, in- 
stead of repelling the preposition, simply adjourn it, 

while adopting the attitude of one watching to 
The British Minister at Washington, of model 
ve, Whose individul desire for peace I cannot 
', tells his Government in a dispatch which will be 
«in the last Blue Book, that as yet he sees no sign 
* « conjuneture at which Foreign Powers may step in 
opriety and eZect to put a step to the effusion of 
Here is a plain assumption that such a corjune- 
yocour. But for the present we are left free to 
1 © battle against Slavery without any such Inter- 
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our Government the u porte: of France. | more nations are ies. 
His offer was promptly rejected by the President. Con- 

gress by solemn resolutions, adopted by both Houses, 
with singular unanimity, and communicated since to all 





could be attributed only ‘‘to a misunde: ing of the 
true state of the qnestion and the real character of the an 
war in which the Republic is engaged; and that it 
was in its nature so far injurious to the national in- 
terests that Congress would be obliged to consider its 
repetition an unfriendly act.” This is Strong language, 
but it frankly states the true position of our country. 
Any such offer, whatever may > its motive, must be an 
encouragement to the Rebellion. In an age when ideas 
revail and even words become things, the simple dec- 
arations of statesmen are of incaleulable importance. 
But the head of a great nation is more than statesman. 
The imperial proposition tended directly to the dismem- 
berment of the Republic and the substitution of a 
ghastly Slavemonger nation. 

Bafiied in this effort, twice attempted, the Emperor 























is postponed to a more suitable opportunity ;” so that he £ 
too i to strike, if the Gallic cock does not sound the 
alarm in an opposite quarter. Meanwhile, the develop- 
ment of the Mexican expedition shows too clearly the 


with the diplomacy to which it is allied, and pledged to the enemies of England. 
4. But the policy of the French Emperor toward our L'Embassadeur, vol. i. p. 135). 


Tuileries ; members of Parliament, on ‘an errand of could not be resiste 
Fontainebleau; and the official declaratio: 
made that he desires to recognize the Rebel Slave- | .¢ betwoe ; the Porte 
mongers as an independent Power. This has been hard v7 lane Seed og —— 


against us. In an evil hour, under temptations which sey. On this occasion the Empress of R 


should be scouted, he forgets the precious traditions of |; ° A : 
France whese blood commingled with ours in a common eee Medi torily refused the Mediation 
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gave to the Republic the assurance of national life, and ing that world-embracing war to proceed. 
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the whole region West of the Mississippi, saying, “this the two belligerents, which was prompt! 


ports} nothing. Instances, which seem to be nst the prin-| The answer of such men may well be a precedent to us; 
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between King and Parliament, was not less strenuous Mr. Canning at home, sought to arrest ler armies by 80 constant 4nd brides 
even in Intervention—wh of! the Mediation of Great Britain, which Mediation was rita reason for u! 
Such | directly sought by Spain and directly refused by France. det eatable 


The British Government, in admirable letters, composed America at thee, 


d the the garb of peace there was a gleam other Powers the right to require changes in the inter- oP 
ftazarin, nal institutions of Independent States, with the menace : DAY. 1 almost A 0 
which he stile attack in case of refusal; and it bravely de- hich this Power AL Otee mos sang 

e to the Imperial and Royal Interventionists, that prohibition of thes r Counteracted be 

“solong as the struggles and disturbances of Spain | own colonice and thus helped to Ar ered. in 

should be confined within the circle of her own terri- Virginia and Carolina. The abolition - ee 

tory, they could not be admitted by the British Govern- | by act of Parliament in 1807 was the sien) 
ment to afford any plea for foreign interference,” and in of history, ~ MO aig 
still another note it repeated t at “a menace of direct! But curionsly, it was the whites who 

and imminent danger could alone, in exception to the gen- | frnits of this change by 4 triun phant ga 
eral rule, Juncily foreign interference,” (Phillimore’s the suppression of Obristian Slavery in : 

International Law, Vol. iii. pp. 757-66.) These were the States, The old hero of A cre, Sir Sidnon's: 


ne gl 


al fot sage 


¥| words of Mr. Canning; but even Lord Castlereagh, in | Jeased from his long imprisonm> 
they should 80/ an earlier note, had asserted the same limitation, whic organize a “ holy league” for thie oe 
offering his | at a later my ned the unqualified support of Lord Grey ject was discnssed at the Congress RY Bw 
rd Aberdeen. Justly interpreted they agents of Spain and Portugal, anxious 
¥ | leave no apology for Armed Intervention except in | ment of their piratical neighbors a1 + 
case be bee br — danger, — a vo sora ge Great Britain had abolished for ifeed 
i an individual, may thrown upon the great right of | African slayes, therefore it must see +) 
but it was soon followed by | sei¢ defense, no longer enslaved in th Darkane ae 





ive of mediation. It was all one tr tion. iation, as in| an Intervention in the internal affairs of a distant oe . . oo Ops + fe seme: 
{co was invaded for empire, and medistion soe opi vad of « Mediation, | country, which of all the acta of Cromwell is thement allan by What the rehaeed eae, Ferntt she did. aa} ment Was leas logic With ete 
in order to help the plot. But the invasion must fail d, it was a Mediation, armed | touching and sublime. ‘The French embassador was at pag? ibe: Gado 8 — arliniarey th vs cintionee teens ting of five line-ot-battle shing 
. ing the Armed Intervention of the great cons piracy, | Consisting of five line-ot-battle shi 


(Wicquefort, | Whitehall urging the signature of a treaty, when news 


unexpectedly came from a secluded valley of the Alps—| her Government intervened sometimes by Mediation | four bomb-vessels, and five gun-b 


and sometimes by arms. Early in the contest between | & ge ached Algiers, where he was joing 

e Dutch fleet, anxious to take art f 
of Spain to act as Mediator, in the hope of effecting a tion. *‘ If force must be resorted to 
reconciliation; but Spain declined the Mediution which | in his General Orders, “ we have the « 


afiiuents of the Po—that a company of pious Protest- 











k—which had | PeFsecution from their 6 went further. Under the counsels of Mr. Canning, | Was enough—with such a force 


‘ , driven fi sir homes, given ov whose speech on the occasion was of the most memora- | formidable castles of the gm 
; a lioentious aud infuriate violence. tan ths enorme ble character, she intervened by landing troops at Lis- battered to pieces, and he w 
3 and lastly in} pened in self-defense, they had been “‘slain by the | bon; but this Intervention was vindicated by the obli- Treaty, confirmed under a sal 
mment of her bloody Piemontese, that rolied mother with fafant getters of treaty. Next came the greater instance of | which in its first article stipulattd * 
ag down the rocks ;" and it was reported that French troops | Greece, when the Christian Powers of Europe inter- Christian Slavery forever.” Glo 
meee Cather. | took part in this dismal transaction. The Protector | ened to arrest a protracted struggle and to saye this Intervention! Not inferior to the 
of Prussia and heard the story, and his pity flashed into anger. He | classic land from Turkish tyranny. Here the first step | of antiquity, where t arthag 





ediating Alliance made its R, stowesa oreo declined to sign the treaty until France united with him | W48 @ pressing invitation from the Greeks to the British | abolish the practice of sacrifi 
beau flashing by the side of the sword of Washington induced to consent to the ‘Treaty. White thus engaged 
and Lincoln, while the lilies of the ancient monarchy | in 9 work of rofessed Mediation, England, in a note to | Called ge ord's Pr. 

floated together with the stars of our infant flag; he the French Embassador declined a proposition to act as uted out of his own purse £2, 


in securing justi and French governments for their Mediation with the | Treaty which has beea called the ni 
called thee mem pm ny poy ty ys Ottoman Porte. These Powers, together with Russia, | because it was stipulated in favor of bur 
000, and authorized a gen-| proffered the much-desired Intervention, which the Admiral, who had thus triumphed, al 
> eral collection throughout England, which reached to a| Greeks at once accepted and the Turks rejected. Battle |Emancipator, He received a new rank it 
Powers ; leay- large sum; but beste giving money, he set apart.a day | had already raged fiercely, accompanied by barbarous | 42nd a new blazonry on his coat of a 
But England Fiumiliation and Prayer for them. Nor was this all massacre, Without delay, the Allied forces were directed | of course continued in his family, and 
tM to oa ve _ ation of a Ray was ——. ae a mory of = ere aa — 
“wae ‘ lish e destruction of the Tur is. eet at Nuava- rne @ aristian slave holding aloft the ¢ 
a, at that time Heater ag wanna “of a a ple, er whom Foo, ‘and the occupation of the Morea by French troops. | ping his broken fetters, But, the personal 
our very souls here do bleed.” (Paug n's Protectorate, | At last, under the continued Mediation of these Powers, | of the Admiral were more than rauk « 
¥ accepted by | Vol 4. p. 177.) But a mightier pen than that of any | the independence of Greece was recognized by the Otto. | his dispatch to the Government. de 





accession of territory establishes forever the power of the United States. Its rejection at the time by England, plodding secretary was enlisted in this pious Interven-|man Porte, and another Free State, consecrated to | and written at the time, he say 
io} 


the United States, and gives to England a maritime ; iH Z 
rival destined to humble her pride;” and he forgets also | poUSte the prolongation of hostilities, w 


: . is 
Italian Liberty, boasted proudly that France always : : coe bas 
stood for an “‘idea;” and, forgetting these things, ied he Hing v aphethongg hs Dense 
which — cannot Bren. Be —_ a disjunction whose decision they submit their difference, 
of this Republic, with the spoliation of that very terri- | 5, pi om.” ; 
tory, whic had’ come to us from the first Napoleon, |*5 binding on them.” The peace of Ghent 


while France, always standing for an ‘‘idea” is made 


always been belligerent. When Andrew 


under his auspices fo stand for the “idea” of welcome es ; A creed to their disturbance on account of the Reformed | ain and 
to a new evangel of Slavery, with Mason and Slidell as ard het rg car osena aaa in pees iene te 


the evangelists. Thus is the imperial influence thrown Thi < aren ; wih ; - 
on the side ef Rebel Slavemongers. Uulike the ancient bth sateen Tattsewene es peo igteg =a the Prince of Savoy, the Protector 


Gaul, the Emperor forbears for the present to fling his question was already arranged. It ap 


, ; é also that, ~ 
sword into the scale; but he flings his heavy hand, if not before our war with Mexico, the good ool England States General he Pr Can- 
ut 


his sword. > i 
But only recently we have the menace of the sword. Metped romp we pd Reed mag course 
The throne of Mexico has been offered to an Austrian oy : % 


Archduke. The desire to recognize the Independence ince ; ‘ in hi 
jof Rebel Slavemongers has been officially declared. and since International Law is to be traced in history, 


These two incidents are to be taken together—as the 


complements of each other. And now we are assured rectally in view of the actual yoy 


rancee. 


how he himself, when beginning his Intervention for 7 ee natant ——— ‘cern tion which his sonnet on the massacre in Piemont bas 


at last under Russian Mediation. But ma 


neither was willing Perte. France, dissat: 


they furnish a guide which we cannot sufely neglect, €s- rity of the Turkish empire as essenti 


as considered Freedom, took its place in the Family of Nations. But | of the humble instruments in tlie hz 
Mediation in Turkish in a. = stop here.. The ones _ oeina to saps a fe omg 

- 3 i > h . | example of Greece was followe YY, Egypt, whose pro- | an estroying forever the insufferable and hor 
arbre ilcent dispatches, in which the Haglch aason'et sets | ticle click Mehomee Ah ane Re ore | nd et hristian Slavery, eau never cease 

o whenrator to | day, after declaring itself linked together with its dis- | for war, suoceeded in dispossessing the Ottoman Porte | of delight and heartfel: 


it was John Milton, glowing with that indigna- 


8 where award b nly of E but of oth si also. This| happy enough to be en ed init.” (Osler's Lit of 
ethren, not only by the same type of humanity, | not only o} Pt, but of other possessions - is | 28Pp) gage 
ae — Dut by joint ompmrnnies of the same re ion,” naturaily | civil war was first arrested by temporary arrangement | Exmouth, pp. 207, 334, 
an nt} and gloriously insisted that ‘‘whatever had been de- pe be, Saba under the Mediation of Great Brit- But I have said toc 
ackson men- ‘Fanos, and, Gnaliy ended by an Armed Media- which, thaugh beaut 
Religion shouldbe abroga and that an end be put to | tion in 1840, when, r elaborate an tating discus- | only as a parenthe 
thelr Of pressions.” Dut not tontent With this upon | sions, which threatened to involve Europe, a treaty was | Intervention ag rica ; 
concluded at London between Great Britain, Russia, Aus-,| ready organizing, at last t mibrace the wine 
XIV., and also to his Cardinal to the | tria, and Prussia, by which the Pacha was compelled to | Human Family. Even before Wilberforce trinuphed 
relinquish some of his conquests, while he was secured 7 a Great Britain inten 
mark; . | in the government of Egypt, as a tual vassal of the | in 1806, to induce him to join in the 
r » Loewe oo . hea With the terms of this ad- slave-trade; but he flatly refused. What F ; 
Such are in- justment, stood aloof from the Treaty, which found its | not then yield, was extorted from Po: 





stances of interference in the external affairs of nations, P apology, such as it had, first, in the invitation of the | from Sweden shortly afterward; and 
if need 


Sultan, and secondly, in the desire to preserve the integ. | 1814. An ineffectual attempt was ma ‘ 
ai to the balance of | even by the temptation of pecuniary subsidies “alse 
and and | ¢, y bl power and the Europe; to which reasons may | to enlist the restored monarch of France, Lous XVUL 
also be added the desire to stop the effusion of blood. | even by the offer of asum of money wr 


Eng 


ay an Empires the pcinat of caico is to be maintained INTERVENTION IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS. é Even before the Eastern questions were settled, other | sion ofa West India Island in cous 


as an Empire. ‘The policy of the Holy Alliance, origin- 


ally organized against the great Napoieon, ‘is now | ,®- But the instances of Foreign Intery 


opte > his sermons ive > internal affairs of a nation are more pertinent to the Belgium, restless from the French Revolution of 1830, | Vailea,; these Powers eould not have 
adopted by his representative on the throne of France. resent occasion. They are numerous end not alweng p s ” ’ ‘ 
armonious, especially if we compare the new with the 


What its despot authors left undone the present Em- 
peror, nephew of the first, proposes to accomplish, It 


ention in the complications; had commenced in Western Earope, | sired abolition. Had gratitude to a 


Wi rose against the House of Orange and claimed her In. | confessed by Lord Castlereagh, in f 


ouse Of Wm 
Great respect borne bothto his | dependence, Civil war ensued; but the Great Powers } mons,,.that there was a distrust of the British Goren 


is said that Texas also is to be brought under the Impe- old. In the earlier times such nteryention was re- person and mediation.”—(Quizot's History of Cromwell, | promptly intervened, even to the extent of arresting a | ment.‘ even pws p she qr pets 


rial Protectorate, thus ravishing a ssession, which 
belongs to this Republic, as much as Normandy belongs ; ‘ 
to France. The * partition” of Poland is acknowledged racies of tyranny, seeking the PP: none 
to be the geeas crime ¢ the last century. It was ac- 
complished by Three Powers, with the silent conni- : 
vance of the rest ; but not without pangs of remorse on | According to the old p — of 
the part of one of the spoilers, “I know,” said Maria found in the gossiping book of Wiequefort 
Theresa to the embassador of Louis XVI, “that I have | they have been copied by Mr. 


stitutions, and on the other side, by a generous sympa-| the Prince's territories, an 
hy, breaking forth in support of liberal institutions. plete the yet unfinished treaty with England, joined in| tablished separation of Belgium from Holland, and its | by poeaniary equival 





garded with repugnance. But the principle then de- Vol. ii., p. 211-19; Milton's Prose Works, vol. . 318— teh army on its march. Beginning with an armis- | thought that its z 
clared has been sapped on the one side by the conspi- 37.) Bet there was still p oy Mean'ehthn tediona tice, there was a long and fine-spun Bogutlation which, | desire to injure tb 


of liberal in- began to inquire where English troops might debark in | ®ssuming the guise alternately of a pacific Mediation | rather than by benevolence, 
F Mazarin, anxious to com-| aud of an Armed Intervention, ended at last in the os- | Was.anere successful with Por 


|Treaty in Janu 


which will be Tequring an fication in the valleys and | Recognition as. an Independent Nation. Do you asic } ee, 
i the declaratic 


» 


» from whence | the restoration of these persecuted ople to their an- | Why Great Britain intervened on this occasion’? Lord 





) ildman, even Foreign cient liberties. It was done. Such isthe grandest in-| John Russell, in the course of debate ata subsequent | of Lard Ca 
brought a deep stain on my reign by what has been done | Z™#ercesston was prohibited. Not even’ in the name of er : 


tervention of English history, inspired by Milton, en-| day, declared that a special motive was © the « 


in Poland ; but I am sure that I shouid be for, viven, if | Charity could one ruler speak to another on the domes- forced by Cromwell, and sustained by Louis XIV., with} Ment of a free constitution.” (Hansard’s 
it could be known what repugaance I had to it.” (Flas. | tit affairs of his.Government. Peter, King of Arragon, his Cardinal Minister by his side, while foreign nations | meytary Debates, 3d series, vol. xciii,, p. 4 


san, Histoire de 1a Diplomatic Francaise, Vol, vii, 125.7 refused to receive an embasay from Alphonzo, King of 
tn yy part wie cd cnmea ny ain consent [Gute enmalng more ie Tebe ‘Chale Ly af 


the very part which of old eaused tie eontrition of Ma- 


watched the scene, House of Commons, July 11, i847.) Moanwile 
ee of Spain and Portugal was tor 


But this great instance, constituting an inseparable @ regents of these two kingdoms + 


ria Theresa; nor could the “partition” sf our broad | 9% the Protestant princes of Germany. pleading for his | Part of the glory of the Protector, is not the last ocea- | pealed to Great Britain and France: for 


country—if in an evil hour it were accomplished —fail to | Protestant subjects, insolently said that he Tequited 0 | on oe rect Bugland intervened in behalf af the — 


be the great crime of the present century. ‘Trampler tutors to teach him how to. rule. And yet 


upon the Republic in France—trampler upon the Repub. ereign did not hesitate to ask the Duke of Savoy to re- | revocation of the edict of Nantes; but these broke forth 
om 


lie in ye goatee pooymaees - be seen if the French 
peror can prevail as trampler upon this Re ublic. I do ” (Cinient’, 
not think he can; nor am I anxions on cme of the ome (Guizot Anco cea vol. ii. p. 
new Emperor of Mexieo, who will be as powerless as yim there was a dou le inconsistency ; 
King Canute against the rising tide of the Ameri ++ oe 

people. His chair must be withdrawn or he win Raencees it was in behalf of Protestants, only a few 


ceive certain subjects “into his benign favor and|in the rebellion of the Camisards, smarting under the = 
to restore and re-establish them in their confiscated | Tevocation. Sheftered by the mountains of the Ceyennes, | derived from this Treaty is said to.have been important: leould not do lees t 


n the expulsion of the pretender Do: 
Spain, aud the pretender 

Net wn For this purpose the 

these Powers was formed in 1834, 


this same soy- | ties of Protestants. Troubles began in Franee with the 


210.) In this} ud nerved by their good cause, with the device 


for it was not | ‘Liberty of Conscience “ on their standards. they made | Put Great h Was compelled to provide troops. }%Toyal assu 


This Intervention, however, waa at che solicitatiom. ef | ever forbidder 
i 


y an interference in the affairs of another Prinee but | head against two successive Marshals of France, and | sie actual governments. Even after the Spanish troubles | Majesty.” 


months before | Perplexed the ald age of Louis XIV., whose arme were were settled, the war still lingered in the sister king-; accepted th 


whelmed. 1e massacre of St. Bartholomew. Henry III., the suc-| already enfeebled by foreign war. At last, through the dom, when in 1847, the Queen appealed to Great Britaiz, }of Good Hope and 
And here I bri Dpleasant review, | C¢s8or of Charles, and a detestable monarch also, in reply | mediation of England, the great monarch ‘made terms the ancient patron of Portugal. to mediate between “4 , abolition. of the 


in explanation of » pri 
etl have agemmnes sovereign prince,and ordered them toleave 


; Louis 
Milbe thes oul S* | Koglish embassador, the tect nt Carlisle, 
r eonntry. SY | speak in favor of the Huguenots, he dec’ 


to the Protestant embassadors, announced that he was a} With his Protestant rebels, and the civil war was ended. 


(Merlin, articie, Ministre.) self and ber insurgeat subjects, and the task wa: also everywher 


. ’ wed 
his dominions. cepted, in the declared hope of composing the difficulties | most indocile; bx 


was of a milder nature, and yet when the| Intervention, more often armed than unarmed, showed in a just and permanent Manner, ‘* 


presumed to | itself in the middle of the last gentury.. All decency | the ‘dignity of the Crown on t 
lared that no| was set aside when Frederick of Prussia, Catharine wr Constitusicuns liberties . 


BY MEDIATION op | U'terference between the King of France and his sub- Russia, and Maria Theresa of Austria invaded and par-|The insurgents did nilitary | immediate abe 


governed France so long, learning that 4 


or ft subject, | made to procure the Intercession of the Pope, stopped | on the side of arbitrary power, But such is human in- 

onsidering all these | it by a message to his Holiness, that the Kin would be | consistency, there was almost at the same time another 
Powers abroad have displeased by any such interterence, The rs i 

m Our War, now by | self, on another recorded occasion, admitted that it! armed intervention of France, followed by that of Spain 





~mnding from these sacred graves 

m-English voices, erying out, ! 

x lavemougers, whippers of! 

wowen und -c.iere of erildren, for you are the people of 
our choice, whom we welcome promptly to occan rights 
with Arn.streng guus and navel expeditions equipped 
in our ports. and on whem ye lavish be gee 2 elvege 
ad the provheey of snecess, while for you, who uphold 

e Republic and oppose Slevery. we lave hard words, 
eriticiem. rebuke and the menace of war.” 

PEBUS FROM FRANCK. 

If we cross the cha@qnei into France, we shall not be 
eueouraged much. Aud yet the Emperor, though act- 
ing habitually iu concert with the British Cabinat, has 
not intermeddled so illogically or displayed » temper of 
se little international amiabi y. The o respond 
under ‘is direction, even at the MOst Gvilicai 2.w 
Jeuves iittle to be dexired in 


| tending | would be a pernicious precedent to allow 


France, forgetting his own rule, interpos 


the out- | had no desire to interfere in the affairs 


Engiard and France have now proposed or whic they | subject, and one of her own Ministers 


er when nec is in the throes of its next revolution’ They even went so far 
Generously and for the sake of that International Com. | § 
ity, which shonld not be li htly hazarded, we may reject | t 





“Shere beep a singh 
ofa, vera eingle a port. But 
cin spite of Dt that the Em- 


ppere: at leaet four im- 
mrt. “J offeasive} 
Ks ‘a r 


y 


Abra Ham Lincoln—n._, ~~ -..-. —. hear, Dut fustenea. Une 


Awoke one night—for wonders ne'er will cease— 
And saw amid the gas light in his room, 
Looking as dark as the great day of doom, 
Agrinning negro, black, grotesque, and old. 
Long thoughts of war had made our Abra bold: 


” 


how 


“ What wantest thou?” he to the phantom cried. I had heard the story, 


‘I want to know, old Marz,” the form replied, 


“What you be gwine to do wid dis ere chile?” the gall of bitterness and 
Abra Ham frowned—then said with serious smile, kind neighbors hid him 


“Tis written in Heaven, and this is my decree : 
Both you and yours henceforward must be free. 


But why upsprings he with a sudden start ? 
No more he sees a negro, black and old, 

Bat a fair angel, with his locks of gold, 
Radiant as morn, and gladsome as the spring. 


“Tam the soul of that soil’d earthly thing want him protected.” 


Thou saw'st but now. I thank thee from my heart, 
Abra Ham Lincoln! Thou the better part 

Hast chosen forthyself and for thy land. 

For this one deed stand thou at God’s right hand.” 
The angel vanished. Abra slept no more, 

But paced all night in thought his chamber floor. 





the Confederate money’s better’n ourn.’ He seemed 
as if he kind o’ had a hopes ’twas so; and thinks I, 
John’s no better’n Pete—I would n’t trust you any- 


time Burns was captured in Boston, and returned to the meeting was excellent, and cannot fail of perma- 


they planned a refuge for him with a brother in an in- Yours, for universal freedom, 
land town ; and in the gray of dawn, the kind-hearted LUCY N. COLMAN. 
My word is given; and now, old man, depart.” . doctor took him in his carriage to a remote railway Rochester, Sept. 5th, 1863. 

station, whence the steam-winged steed bore him cm 
swiftly to a place of safety; and the true-hearted RESOLUTIONS. 
brother who took him in returned the message—“All| 4. Resolved, That war is ever an evil, and becomes 
Fillmore’s bloodhounds could n’t get him away, if you a crime, unless waged for the removal of evils greater 


(The doctor explained it to me, very carefully,a| 2. Resolved, That the present terrible conflict be- 
few days ago, that the New York riots were occasion- | tween our Northern and Southern States is but the 
ed by the unjust decisions of the Provost Marshal | natural retribution for the long-continued crimes and 
General on some questioned points in the Conscription | cruelties of slavery, in the guilt of which, the North 
Act, and Governor Seymour was going to test their | and South have been both implicated — a terrible ful- 


them to complain if we follow them 
every i 


is nothing wore than the conceded right of a nation to | to him by eight deputies, who added by word of mouth successive de) , to insti 
whatever the resolution seemed to wee in plainness 


rest undisturbed so long as it docs not disturb others. 
Tf nations stood nt dissociated 





jects could be approved. The Cardinal Richelieu, who | titioned Poland, under the pretext of suppressing an-| demonstrations. 


negotiate terms of accommodation through @ foreign Spain began Intervention here by an offer of Mediation, 
Prince, On still another occasion, when the King of} with a truce, which was accepted by France on ¢on- 


way hereafter propese which it will not be our equal/ declared that the overture had been properly rejected. | peror and their ancient Constitution. As France be ine ‘ 
right to Lropose when Ireland or India once more rebel, | Nor were the States General of Holland less sensitive. G be shaken by domestic troubles, Mediation in her ta =, it continues, 


i the two | and also, after 
n attempt was/archy. Here was Intervention with a vengeance, and watchwords here. 


ope him-| intervention in the opposite direction. It was the 
a subject to| and Holland, in behalf of American Independence. But 


t, y 7 ie 
ed in behalf of} dition that meanwh.’a the United States should. be in- : ug af Aix la Chapelle it 


2. the Barberini Family, Innocent X. declared, that as he dependent in fact, (Martens Nouvelics Causes Celebres, ; col 


of Franee, he} Vol. i. p. 434.) Then came, ia 1788, the Armed Inter- 


al Law, | trusted that his Majesty would not interfere in his. vention of Prussia, to sustain an illiberal faction in Hol- 
a iat what follows Queen Christina of Sweden, on merely hinting a dis-| land, which was followed afterward by the com pact — 
thet po natio ) ch it is | position to proffer her good offices forthe settlement of between Great Britain, Prussia, and olland, known 
2 ses G 5 . There- the unhappy divisions of France, was told by the Queen | as the Triple Alliance, whieh begaa the business of its 
fore, should our cases be reversed, there is nothing which Regent that she might give herself no trouble on the copartnership by an Armed Intervention to reconcile 


a 


d by a | tional Law, 30. 

> agis. | “‘ since 1810 waging incessa nt te 

at Stockholm | the insurgent provi of Belgium to the German Em- trates, and. thoug eady seme of the slave-trado, and bs ths crus vg nce 

menity, making herse! a 

titain stood h Cussy, Cass 
Jan. 28, 1849, roit Maritime, in| 


affairs was occasionally proposed. A loof. In a dispate! 
rnianent record to the | These are the words of a Fr 


, ; pe 
of Burke is a draft of a Memorial wrti ‘ 
em ge i almerston has 


the precedents ther now urnish; but it will be hard for ae ch i to plead for the Roman a mediation, honor of his country. His words are as follows: Her } to him, it is nothing less than 

; i by formal resolution, denounced Armed Interveution ‘ot onl : . tha jeved is that of 

Foreign Intervention is on its face inconsistent with sistent with the peace and consti-| lie But even this drea f the weneubon abstract priveiple, but with reference to whtew obo has nenieved fs Cet cn has 
ea of National Independence, which tn iter | tices the Republic, all of which was communicated | brightened be a huni er es. b| whigh they uferests of ‘urope, and from Sony ys a of eerie oes 


Majesty's Government would upon every account, and | 4 “ erusade,” which she has wag . 


> oe oa I - | tent with imposing ! \ 
ry civilized world, bet she has carried aineesest [oterte® 
ference of for. | ant chiofs of Africa, who by this ont wi 


of} fayette, immured in the d 
ism. “ Itis re 





























absolutely alone, each ‘ ” 5 the militia : our rf 
other, 30 that what inane hed bie ce no inda- | “Nor ig Kogland without similar gxamples, quis | Ametion has vvried che oe ' But be gaye ore Toteraattoual ole position | inn! customs. "Dy a Parccaoutary Bepart. % 60 
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they present the practical question which must occur in 
every case of Recognition. What condition of the con- 
troversy will justify this Intervention. 
And here again the whole matter can be best ex- 
plaiped by histeric instances. The earliest case is that 
of Switzerland, which led the way, as long ago as 
1307, by breaking off from the House of Hapsburg, 
whose original cradle was in a Swiss Canton. Bu 
Austria did not acer iene the Independence of the 
Republic until the peace of Westphalia, more than three 
centuries and a half after the struggle be under 
William Tell. Meanwhile, the Cantons fad lived 
through the vicissitudes of war foreign and domestic, 
and had formed treaties with other Powers, including 
the Pope. Before Swiss Independence was ackuowl- 
edged, the Dutch conflict began under William of 
Orange. Smarting under intolerable grievances, and 
with a price set upon the head of their Wlustrious Stad- 
holder, the United Provinces of the Netherlands 
in 1572 renounced the tyrannical sovereignty of Philip 
IL, and declared themselves independent. In the his- 
tory of Freedom this is an important epoch. They were 
l rotestants, battling for rights denied, and Queen Elis- 
abeth of England, who was the head of Protestantism, 
acknowledged their Independence, and shortly after 
gave to it military aid. fhe contest continued, sus- 
teined on the part of Spain by the genius of Parma and 
Spinola, and on the side of the infant Republic by the 
youthful talent of Maurice, son of the great Stadholder; 
ner did Foreign Powers stand aloof. In 1594, Scotland, 
whieh was Prot€stant also, under James V1., after- 
ward the firat James of England, treated with the in- 
surgent Provinces as successors of the houses of Bur- 
gundy and Anstria, and in 1596 France also entered into 
alliance with them. But the claims of Spain seemed un- 
dying; for it was not until the — of Westphalia, 
nearly eighty years after the revolt, and nearly seventy 
years after the Declaration of Independence, that this 
-ower consented to the Recognition of Dutch Indepen- 
dence. Nor does this example stand alone even at that 
early day. Portugal in 1640 also broke away from Spain 
and declared herself independent, under the Duke of 
Braganza as King. <A year had scarcely passed when 
Charles L. of England negotiated a treaty with the new 
sovereign. The contest hed already ceased, but not the 
claim; for it was only after twenty-six years that Spain 
made this other Reevgnition. ‘ 
Traversing the Atlantic Ocean in space and more than 
a century in time, I come to the next historic instance 
which is so interesting to us all, while as a precedent it 
dominates the whole question, The long discord be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country broke forth 
in blood on the 19th April, 1775. Independence was de- 
clared on the 4th lef 1776. Battles ensued; Trenton, 
Princeton, Brandywine, Saratoga, followed by the Win- 
ter of Valley Forge. The contest was yet undecided, 
when on the 6th February, 1778, France enteréd into a 
‘Trbaty of Amity and Commerce with the United States, 
containing, among other things, a Recognition of their 
Independence, with mutual stipulations between the 
two parties to protect the commerce of the other, by 
convoy on the ocean, ‘‘against all attagks, force an 
violence ;” (Statutes at Large, Vol. viii., p. 16), and this 
Treaty on the 15th March was communicated to the 
British Government by the French Ambassador at Lon- 
don, with a diplomatic note in which the United States 
are described as ‘in full possession of the Independence 
ronounced by the Act of 4th July, 1776,” and the 
sritish Government is warned that the King of France, 


taken further measures with the United States.”—Mar- 


Treaty of Alliance, whose declared object was the main- 
tenance of the Independence of the United States, had 
been signed on the same day; but this was not com- 
municated; nor is there any evidence that it was known 
to the British Government at the time. The communi- 
cation of the other was enough; for it was in itself an 


was yet flagrant between the two parties. As such, it 
must be regarded as Armed Recognition, 
constituting in itself a elligerent act—aggra- 
vated and explained 


menace, by which it was accompanied—the clandestine 
preparations by which it was preceded—and the cor- 
sairs to cruise against British commerce, which for 
some time had been allowed to swarm under the Amer- 
ican flag from French ports. It was so accepted by the 
British Government. The British Minister was sum- 
marily withdrawn from Paris; all Freneh vessels in 
sritish harbors were seized, and on the 17th March a 
message from the king was brought down to Parlia- 
ment, which was in the nature of a declaration of war 
against France. In this declaration there was no allu- 
sion to any thing but the Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce, ofticially communicated by the French Ambassa- 
dor, which was denounced by his majesty as an “‘unpro. 
voked and unjust aggression on the honor of his crown 


the law of nations, and injurious to the rights of every 
Foreign Power in Europe." Only three days later, on 


were received by the King of France, in solemn andi- 
ence, with all the pomp and ceremony accorded by the 
Court of Versailles tothe representatives of Sovereign 
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Articles, signed at Paris 30th November, 1782, ac- 
knowledged the United States ‘‘te be free, sovereign, 
and independent,” and declared the boundaries thereof. 

The suecess of colonial Independence was contagious, 


more discussed and constituting a precedent, if possi- 
ble, more interesting still. This was when the Spanish 
Colonies in America, following the Northern example, 
broke away from the mother country and declared them- 
fj} selves independent. 
1610; but it was long continued and extended over an 
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‘in order to protect effectively the legitimate commerce 
of his subjects and to sustain the honor of his flag, has 


tens Nouvelles Causes Celebres, Vol i., p. 406.) A further 


open Recognition of the new Power, with a promise of 
protection to its commerce on the ocean, while the war 


d by the circumstances under 
which it was made—the warning, in the nature of a 


and the essential interests of his kingdoms, contrary to 


the 2lst March, the Commissioners of the United States 


lies a just cause prevailed. Great Britain by Provisional 
and the contest for it presented another historic instance 


The contest began as early as 
immense region—from New- Mexico ond California in the 


traversed by mighty rivers and divided by lofty 
ins—fruitful in silver—capped with snow and 


this act was approached only after freguent debate in 
Congress, where Henry Clay took an eminent part, and 
»} dence, if these nations at a moment of high duty can 
, shed upon | 
} +, | the other objection, this is of fact also; for it is founded 
1s | on the character of the Slave-monger pretension claim- 
nt on this ve- | ing Recognition, all of which is @ fact. 
sage Mareh, 1822— 
twelve years after the war began—called the attention | established, 
which he said | new Power shall be de facto I 
reached such a stage and been attended with | de facto fit to be Independent, and 
h decisive snecess on the part of the provinces, that 


After setting forth the 
“Thue it is 
»st that all these provinces are not only in the full en- forth such a proclamation ? 
state 
of the war and other circumstances, that there is not the|state of the question must not be forgotten. It is not 
p i.” | whether old and existing relations shall be continued 
In proposing their Recognition the President declared | with 
that it was done “under a thorough conviction that it | lation 
is in striet accord with the law of nations,” and further 
that “it is not contemplated to change thereby, in the 


th either of 


yo-vengea to-grant emancipation, in spite of the 
paltry attempts to preventit; and we will then turn 
to America, and to every part of Europe, and re- 
quire emancipation. (Cheers.) No! they must not 


glory. Unless they abolish slavery, they must write 
themselves down liars, or call a general convention 
of the States, and blot out the first sentence of their 


“ Liberty in America means the power to flog 
* 


I tell the American slave-owner, that he shall not 
have silence ; for, humble as I am, and feeble as my 
voice may be, yet deafening the sound of the west- 
erly wave, and riding against the blast as thunder 
goes, it shall reach America, telling the black man 


the oppressor that the period of bis injustice is soon 
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The voice of Europe will proclaim the slave's de- 
liverance, and will say to him, “ Shed no blood, but 
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remain wer 
was acknowledged by the United States, who were fol- 
lowed in 1240 by Great Britain, France and . 
Texas was annexed to the United States in 1 but 
at this time Mexico had not joined in the. general re- 
cognition. 

PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO 


vention by Recognition. As in other cases of Inter- 
vention, the Recognition may be armed or unarmed, with 
an intermediate case, W the ition may seem 
to be unarmed when in reality it is armed, as when 
France simply announced its nition of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, and at the same time 


irmed Recognition is simply Recognition by Coercion. 
It is a belligerent act constituting war, and it can be 
vindicated only as war. No nation will undertake it, 
unless ready to assume all the responsibilities of war, as 
in the recent cases of Greece and Belgium, not to men- 
tion the Recognition of the United States France. 
But an attempt, under the guise of Recognition, to co- 
erce the dismemberment or ition of a country is in 
its nature offensive beyond ordinary war; especially 
when the country to be sacrificed is a Republic and the 
lotters against it are crowned heads. Proceeding 
m the consciousness of brutal power, such an attempt 
is an insult to mankind. If Armed ition at any 
time can find apology, it will be only where it is sincerely 
made for the protection of Human Rights, It would be 
hard to condemn that Intervention which saved Greece 
to Freedom. 

Unarmed Recognition is where a Foreign Power 
acknowledges in some pacific form the Independence of 
a colony or province — the claim of its original 
Government. Although excluding all idea of coercion, 
yet it cannot be uniformly justitie 


NO RECOGNITION WHERE THE CONTEST IS STILL PENDING. 

And here we are brought to that question of “time,” 
on which Mr. Canning so pointedly piqued himself, and 
to which President Jackson r , when he sug- 
gested that “a premature ognition” might be 
* looked upon as a justifiable cause of war.” Nothing is 
more clear than that R nition may be favored at one 
time, while it must be rejected at another. So far as it 
assumes to ascertain Rights instead of Facts, or to an- 
ticipate the result of a contest, it is wrongful. No Na- 
tion can undertake to sit in judgment on the rights of 
another Nation without its consent. Therefore it can- 
not declare that de jure a colony or Lage is entitled 
to Independence; but from the necessity of the case and 
that international intercourse may not fail, it may as- 
certain the facts, carefully and. wisely, and, on the a¢-- 
tual evidence, it may declare that de facto the colony or 
province appears to be in possession of Independence, 
which means, first, that the original Government is dis- 
possessed —— the possibility of recovery, and sec- 
ondly, that the new Government has achieved that rea- 
sonable stability with zed limits which gives as- 
surance of a solid Power. All of this is simply fact and 
nothing more. But just in proportion as a Foreign 
Nation anticipates the fact, or imagines the fact, or 
substitutes its own passions for the fact, it transcends 
the well-defined bounds of International Law. With- 
ont the fact of a positive and fixed, there 
is nothing but aclaim. Now nothing can be clearer 
than that while the terrible litigation is still pending, 
and the Trial by Battle, to which appeal has been made, 
is yet undecided, the fact of Independence cannot exist. 
There is only a paper Independence, which, though 
reddened with blood, is no better than a paper empire 
or a paper blockade, and any pretended Posognition of 
it is a wrongful Intervention, inconsistent with a just 
neutrality, since the obvious effect must be to encourage 
the insurgent party. Such has been the declared judg- 
ment of our country and its practice, even inder cr- 
cumstances tempting in another direction, and such 
also was the declared judgment and practice of Great 
Britain with reference to Spanish America. 

The conclusion, then, is clear. In order to justify a 
Recognition, it must appear beyond doubt that de facto 
the contest is finished, and that de facto the new Gov- 
ernment is established secure within fixed limits. 
These are conditions precedent, which cannot be avoided 
without an open offense to 4 friendly Power, and an 
open violation of that International Law which is the 
guardian of the peace of the world. It will be for us 
shortly to inquire if there be not another condition prece- 
dent, which civilization in this age will require. 

Do you ask now if Foreign Powers can acknowledge 
our Slave-monger embryo as an sy gy cnser’ Nation? 
There is madness in the thought. A Recognition, ac- 
companied by the breaking of the bl de, would be 
war—impious war—against the United States, where 
Slave-mongers would be the allies and Slavery the inspi- 
ration. f all wars in history none more accursed; 
none more sure to draw down upon its authors the judg- 
ment alike of God and man. But the thought of recog- 
nition—under existing circumstances—while the contest 
is still pending—even without any breaking of the 
blockade or attempted coercion, is a Satanic absurdity, 
hardly less impious than the other. Of course, it would 
unblushingly assume that, in fact, the Slave-mongers 
had already succeeded in establishing an Independent 
Nation with an untroubled. government, and a secure 
conformation of territory—when, in fact nothing is 
established—nothing is untroubled, nothing is secure— 
not even a single boundary line; and there is no element 
of Independence except the audacious attempt; when, 
in fact, the conflict is still waged on numerous battle- 
jelds, and these pretenders to Independence have been 
driven from State to £ ate—driven away from the Mis- 
sissippi, which parts them—driven back from the sea 
which surrounds them—and shut upin the interior or 
in blockaded ports, so that only by stealth can they 
communicate with the outward world. Any Reecogni- 
tion of such a pretension, existing only as a pretension, 
scouted and denied by a whole people with invincible 
armies and navies embattled against it, would a flam- 
ing mockery of Truth. It would assert Independence 
as a fact when notoriously it was not a fact. It would 
bean enormous lie. Naturally a Power thus guilty 
would expect to support the lie by arms. 
1V.—IMpossIBILITY OF ANY RECOGNITION OF REBEL 

SLAVE-MONGERS WITH SLAVERY AS A CORNER- 

STONE, 

But I do not content myself with a single ob- 
jection to this outrageous consummation. There is 
another of a different nature. Assuming, for the mo- 
ment, what I am gled to believe can never happen, that 
the new Slave Power has become Independent én fact, 
while the national flag has sunk away in the contest, 
there is an objection which, in an age of Christian light, 
thank God! cannot be oyercome—uniess the great Pow- 
ers which, by solemn covenants, have branded Slavery, 
shall forget their vows, while England, the declared 
protrectress of the African race, and France, the de- 
clared champion of “ideas,” both break away from the 
irresistible logic of their history and turn their becks 
upon the past. Vain is honor; vain is human confi- 
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thus ignobly fail. ‘‘ Renown and grace is dead.” “Like 


Perleps it may 
! be said that it is a question of policy; but it is of a pol- 
icy which ought to be beyond question, if the fact be 
Something more is necessary than that the 
vendent. It must be 
P from the nature of the 
case every nation will judge of this fitness as a 
| fact. In undertaking to acknowledge a new Power, you 
vroclaim its fitness for welcome and association in the 
Family of Nations. Can England put forth such a proc- 
lamation in favor of the whippers of women and sellers 
of children? Can France permit Louis Napoleon to put 








And here, on the threshold of this iniquity, the trne 


a pe which permits Slavery; but whether re- 
8 shall be begun with a new Power, which not merely 
permits Slavery, but builds its whole intolerable pre- 
tension upon this Barbarism. ‘‘ No New Slave State” is 


@ watchword With which we ary already familiar, bus 
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RECOGNITION. a 
Such are the historic instances which illustrate Inter- 


ju anihanes , wart OT happr.._o- 

My sole object in my speech at Birmingham, and 
present object is to rouse the attention of England 
and of Europe to all that is cruel, criminal, and, in 
every sense of the word, infamous, in the system of 
negro slavery in North America. My deliberate 


American slaveholder ought to de received on a 
footing of equality by any of the civilized inhabi- 
tants of Europe.—Letter of Mr. O'Connell to the Ed- 
itor of the London Morning Chronicle, 1837. 


as friends and brothers, let none of the slave-owners, 
dealers in hunian flesh, dare to set a foot u 
free soil! (Cheering.) Let them call upon the Gov- 


receive any slaveholding ambassador. (Loud cheer- 
Let them detlare that no slave-owner can be 
admitted into European society. 
Europe say to slave-owners, “ Murderers, you be- 
Away to the desert, and herd with 
(Cheers.)—Speech delivered at 
the Anti-Slavery Anniversary in London, 1840. 
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‘Its foundations,” he avows, “‘are laid 


1/ content with exhibiting the untried foundation, he | question of law but a question of be sary The R 
boas claims of less an 


This. stone, 


invention were not enough, he proceeds to 
, saying 
power, which 


continent.” 
eclared 


late as 3d re 1863, took 
congratulate 


aud the responsibility it im 
the Confe 


whole course of the mistaken civilization of the age. 


stonary to 
must speak 
let him bi 

nations which it is now 
household hearth of the eivilized werld. 

Unhappily there are old nations, 

Slavery, already in the Family; but 
time in history a new nation i 


the Recognition of a sacriligious pretension, 


“ With one vast blood-stone for the mighty base.” 
Elsewhere Slave: 


with unbounded empire at home and abroad. 


but Slavery! Its origin is Slave 
Slavery; its object is Slavery. 


Satan, itmight cry out, 
Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath arMd infinite despair? 
Which way I fiy is hell; myself am hell, 


field; Slavery raging 
destroying, burning, 

didate Power. 
an enacting clause. 
tended ambassadors; Slavery in cunning letters; Slave’ 
in cozening promises; Slavery in 
—all to secure for the candidate 


madness—surronnded 


Therefore any Reco, 


claims. 


Christian Powers. 


yield day to night,” as the outrage proceeds; 


from the hu8band; to se 


the fruits of another's labor. 


it barbarians. 


partisans of Slavery are naturally “‘fillibusters,” alway 
their pretensions, expeditions, 


breaking the peace of the United States and threaten 


that the Recognition which is urged will be nothing les 


than a solemn sanction by the Christian Powers of 
on land or sea, so that every ship, which is a 


floating territory, will be Slave Territory. An 
the phantasy that man can hold 


for Christian Recognition. 
is not necessary to he a Christian; it is sufficent to be 


pretension. 
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ciple or policy. But therc is no such duty. 


Law leaves to each nation, 






partners: 


P can be forced upon a nation. It is all 
uestion 0 


free choice and acceptance. 
the Congress into this Union.” 
er the State shall be admitted. 
fused to admit Missouri es a Slave State. 


old Missouri Question, in a more outrageous form, on 


world. If it were right to exclude Missouri, having 
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true to itself, its 
mission, will become the controll- 


the ‘‘corner-stone” of his 
new government and openly denounced the Almighty 
throne, there has been no blasphemy of equal audacity. 
In human history nothing but itself can be its parallel. 
Here was the tlet down to Heaven and 
Earth, while a Sisgustin Barbarism was ed as 


heart the true nature of that career and that destiny 

The establishment o 
is, verily, @ distinct reaction against the 
For | to 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, we have deliberately 
substituted Slavery, Subordination and Government. 
Reverently we feel that our Confederacy is @ God-sent mis- 
t nations with great truths to preach. We 
thus boldly; but whoso bath ears to hear 
ear.” It is this God-sent missionary to the 
proposed to welcome at the 


still tolerating 
now, for the first 
s admission there, 
which not only tolerates Slavery, but, exulting in its 
shame, strives to reverse the judgment of mankind 
against this outrage, and to make it a chief support and 
glory, so that all Recognition of the new Power will be 


has been an ac@ident; here it is the 

rinciple. Elsewhere it has been an instrument only; 

ere it is the inspiration. Elsewhere it has been kept 
back in a becoming modesty; here it is pushed forward 
in all its brutish nakedness. Elsewhere it has claimed 
nothing but liberty to live; here it claims liberty to nae 
ok at 
this candidate Power as you will, in its whole continued 
existence, from its Alpha to its Omega, and it is nothing 
i ; its mainspring is 
yherever it appears, 
whatever it does, whatever form it takes, it is Slavery 
alone and nothing else, so that, with the contrition of 


The Rebellion is Slavery in arms; Slavery on horse- 
back; Slavery on foot; Slavery raging on the battle- 

on the quarter-deck, robbing, 
illing, in order to uphold this can- 
Its legislation is simply Slavery in 
statutes; Slavery in chapters; Slaveryin sections—with 
Its Diplomacy is Slavery in pre- 


rsistent negotiations 
ower its much desired 
welcome. Say what you will; try to avoid it if you can; 
you are compelled to admit that the candidate Power is 
nothing else than organized Slavery, which now in its 
by its criminal clan, and led by 
its felon chieftains«braves the civilization of the age. 
ition of this Power will be a Re- 
cognition of Slavery itself, with weleome and benedic- 
tion, imparting to it new consideration and respecta- 
bility, and worse still, securing to it mew opportunity 
and foothold for the supremacy which it openly pro- 


In ancient days the candidate was robed in white, 
while at the Capitol and in the Forum, he canvassed the 
people for their votes. The candidate Nation, which is 
not ashamed of Slavery, should be robed in black, while 
it conducts its great canvass and asks the votes of the 
“ Hung be the heavens with black, 
for the 
candidate gravely asks the international Recognition of 
the claim to hold property jn man, to sell the wife away 

i the child away from the pa- 
rent: to shut the gates of knowledge; to appropriate all 
And yet the candidate 
proceeds with the canvass—although all history de- 
clares that Slavery is essentially barbarous, and that 
whatever it touches it changes to itself; that it barbar- 
izes laws; barbarizes business; barbarizes manners; 
barbarizes social life, and makes the people who cherish 
i And still the eandidate procecds— 
although it is known to the Christian Powers that the 


apt for lawless incursions and for robbery; that, during | tight 
latter years, under their instigation and to advane 
dentical in motive with |” 
the present Rebellion, were let loose in the Gulf of Mexico, | ¢rested in this pretension, but to mock at justice ir 
twice against Cuba, and twice also against Nicaragua, . 






the repose of the world, so that Lopez and Walker were 
the predecessors of Beauregard and Jetierson Davis. 
And yet the candidate proceeds—although it is obvious 


ay 

ery everywhere throughout the new jurisdiction, whethe 
i art of the 
yet with 
roperty in man shoot- 
ing from his lips; with the shackle and lash in his hands; 
with Barbarism on his forehead; with Fillibusterism in p 
his recorded life; and with Slavery flying in his flag 
wherever it floats on land or sea; the candidate clamors 
It is sad to think that there 
has been delay in repelling the insufferable canvass. 
“Is thy servant a dog that he should dothis thing?” It 


man—in order to detest and combat such an accursed 


If the recognition of a de facto Power was a duty im- 
posed upon other nations by International Law, there 
would be no opportunity for objections founded on prin- 
i International 
precisely as the municipal 
law leaves to each citizen, what company to keep or 
what pt gto to form. No company and no co- 

i 


International 
Law on this head is like the Constitution of the United 
States, which declares: “‘ New States may be admitted by 
Not must but may; it 
being in the discretion of Congress to determine wheth- 
Accordingly, in the ex- 
ercise of this diseretion, Congress for along time re- 
And now the 


grander theater, ‘with monarchs to behold theswelling 
scene”—is presented to the Christian Powers of the 


few slaves only and regarding Slavery merely as a tem- 
porary condition, it must be right to exclude a wretended 
nation, which not only boasts its millions of slaves, but 
passionately proclaims the perpetuity and propagation 
of Slavery as the cause and object of its separate ex- 

Practical statesmen have always treated the question 
poliey—to be determined on 
the fects of the case—even Where the Power was de facto 
established; as appears amply in the debates of the 
British Parliamest on the Recognition of Spanish 


Ameiga. 1k we go behind he praylical syatosmen and | very memes of tho Family of Nations will surely obey 


Federal authority to maintain that system. — 
must violate the constitutional provision which for- 
bids to abridge “the liberty of speech or of the 


They found this necessary before the war, in order 
be increased, beyond measure, after its close. Now 


has stirred up in every : 
tent longing for freedom, the dangers to their slave 
system from propagandism will be increased a hun- 


*« Declaration of causes which induced the secession of 
South Carolina,” adopted Dec. 21, 1860. See Putnam's 
Rebellion Record, Vol. 1, Documents, pp. 3, 4- 

+ Let an Abolitionist come within the borders of South 
Carolina, if we can cafch him, we will try him, and not- 
withstanding all the interference of all the governments 
on earth, including the Federal government, we will bang 


“If chance throw an Abolitionist in our way, he may 
expect a felon’s death.—Senator Hammond of South Caro- 
lina, in U. S. Senate, 1836. 
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consider the trade against the wnivercal law of soci- 


, inthe determination of 
, or the slave-trade, 
onal Le 


port from 


of Law is —— a — F 
, 80 that latter may i condemn 
rates. ‘But within 


those 

ought to be done, and forbids the contrary.” —(. 
Li This law is an powntee! 
national Law, as is also Christiani 
treaties fail and is silent, it is the only law be- 
tween nations. Jurists of all ages and countries have 
ay ge to acknowledge its authority, if it spoke onl 
in the still small voice of conscience. A celebrat 
Ye mere of Germany in our day, Savigney, whose name 

honored by the students of jurisprudence everywhere, 
touches upon this monitor of 
that “there 


of Totes: 
ty itself, and, where 


nations, when he declares 
may exist between different nations 4 

° ight similar to that which 
engenders the Positive Law of particular nations.”— 
System des heutigen Romischen Rechts, L. vii., cap 11, § 11.) 
But this st of right is identical 
. | With that law, which, according to Cicero, is “the high- 
est rea implanted in nature.” Such is the Rule of 


ore ’ 

The Rule of Morality differs from the Rule of Law in 
this respect: that the former finds its support in the 
human conscience; the latter in the sanctions of pnblic 
force. But moral power prevails with a man as 
much as if it were ered. Iknow no different rule 
for a good nation than for a good man. Iam sure that 
a 0 nation will not do what a good man would scorn 


0. 

But there is a rule of prudence superadded to the Rule 
M - Grotius in discussing treaties does not 
forget the wisdom of Solomon, who, in not a few places, 
warns against fellowship with the wicked, although he 
adds, that these were maxims of prudence and not of 
law.—(Lib. ii., — 15, §9.) And he reminds us of the 
saying of Alexander, “that those grievously offended 
who enter the service of Barbarians.” (Ibid, § 11.) 
But better still are the words of the wise historian of 
classical antiquity, who enjoins upon a Commonwealth 
the duty of considering carefully, when sned for assist- 
ance, “whether what is sought is sufficient! 
safe, glorious, or on the other hand unbecoming ; 
lust . iv. 2.) and also those words of Scripture 
which after rebuking an alliance with Ahab, ask with 
scorn, ‘“‘Shouldst thou help the ungodly?” (@Chron., 


iv., 2.) 
If the claim for Recognition be broght to the touch- 
stone of these principles, it will be easy to decide it. 


Vain it is to urge the Practice of Nations in its behalf. 
Never before in history has such a candidacy been put 
forward in the name of Slavery; and the terrible outrage 
is aggravated by the Christian light which surrounds fi. 
This is not the age of darkness, But even in the Dark 
Ages, when the Slavemongers of Algiers ‘‘ had reduced 
themselves to a government of state,” the renowned 
Louis 1X. ‘‘treated them as a nest of wasps.” (1 Phil- 
limore, B. 80.) Afterward but slowly they obtained 
“ the rights of legation” and ‘‘the reputation of a gov- 
ernment;” but at last, weary of their criminal preten- 
sions, the aroused vengeance of Great Britain and 
France blotted out this Power from the list of nations. 

suis XL, who has been described as *‘ the sovereign 
who best understood his interest,” indignant at Richard 
IML of England, who had murdered two infants in the 
tower, and usurped the crown, sent back his embassa- 
dors without holding any intercourse with them, This 
isa valuable precedent; for the parricide usurper of 
England had never murdered so many infants, or 
usurped so much as the pretended Slave Power, which 
is strangely tolerated by the sagacieus sovereign who 
sits on the throne of Louis But it is not necessary 
to go so far in history; nor to dwell on the practice of 
nations in withholding or conceding Recognition. The 
whole matter is stated by Burke with his customary 

wer: 

* In the case of a divided kingdom by the Law of Nations, 
Great Britain, like every other Power, is free to take any part 
she pleases, She may decline, with more or less formality, ac- 
cording to her discretion, to acknowledge thisnew system ; or 
she may recognize it as a government de facto, setting aside al! 
discussion of its original legality, and considering the ancient 
monarchy as atanend. The Law of Nations leaves our court 
open to its choice. The declaration of a new species of govern- 
ment on new principles is a reol crisis in the politics of Eu- 
rope.” [Thoughts on French Affairs, 1791.] 

Another eloquent publicist, Sir James Mackintosh, 
while urging ou Parliament the Recognition of Spanish 
Ameriéa, says, “The reception of a new State into the 
society of civilized nations by those aets which amount 
to recognition is a proceeding which, as it has no legal 
character, is purely of a moral nature ;” and he proceeds 
to argue that since England is ‘‘the only anciently free 
State in the world, for her to refuse her moral aid to ccm- 
munities struggling for liberty, is an act of unnatural 
harshness.” (Mackintosh’s Works, Vol. iii. p. 438.) Thus 
dves he vindicate Recognition for the sake of Freedom, 
How truly he would have repelled any Recognition for 
Slavery, let his life testify. 

But, perhaps, no better testimony to the practice of 
nations can be found than in the words of Vattel, whose 
work, presenting the subject in a familiar form. has done 
more, during the last century. to fashion opinion on the 
Law of nations than any other authority. Here it is 
briefly: 

“if there be any nation that makes an open profession of 
8 | trampling justice under foot, of despising and violating the 
of others, whenever it finds an opportunity, the interest 
e| of human society w ill authorize all others to humble and 
chastise it,” (Book ii., eap. 4,370.) “ To form and support 
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unjnat pretension is to do an injury not only to bim w 





and to injure all nations.” (1did.) “ He who assists an odious 


& | tyrant—he who declares for an unjust and rebellious people— 


* As to those monsters, who 


Vioilat is duty.” (Ibid, 2 56.) 
under the title of sovereigns, render themselves the scourges 
and borror of the human rece, they are savage beasts, whom 
every brave man may justly exterminate from the face of the 
earth.” (Ibid.) “ But if the maxims of # religion tend to es- 
tablish it by violence and to oppress all those who will not em 

brace it, the law of nature forbids us to favor that religion or 
to contract any unnecessary alliance with its inhuman foliow- 
ers, and the common safety of mankind invites them rather to 
enter into an alliance agatnst such a people; to repress such out- 
rageous fanatics, who disturb the public repose and threaten all 
nations.” (Ibid, Book ii., cap¥i2, ¢ 162.) 

Vainly do you urge this Recognition on any principle 
of the Comity of Nations. This is an expansive teri, 
into which enters much of the refinements, amenities, 
and hospitalities of Civilization, and also something of 
the obligations of moral duty. But where an act is 
a | prejudicial to nations] interests, or contrary to national 
policy, or questionable in mor als, it cannot be com- 
mended by any considerations of courtesy. There is a 
paramount duty which must not be betrayed by a kiss. 
For the sake of Cowity, acts of good will and friendship 
not required by law are pertormed between nations; 
but an English Court has authoritatively declared that 
this principle cannot prevail “‘where it violates the 
laws of our own country, the Law of Nature, or the Law 
of God;” and on this adamantine ground it was decided 
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all a| that an American slave, who had found shelter on board 


of a british man-of-war, could not be recognized as a 
slave. (Forbes ¥. Cochrane, 2 Barn., and Cres., R. 448.) 
But the same prineiplé would prevail against the Recog- 
nition of a new Slave Nation. 

Vainly do you urge this Recognition on any reason of 
Peace; There can be no peace founded on injustice; 
and any Recognition is an injustice which will cry aloud, 
resounding through the universe. You may seem to 
alhave peace; but it will be only a smothered war, des- 
tined to break forth in a war more d:reiul than beiore. 

Thus is every argument for iocognition repelled, 
a| whether it be under the sounding words, Practice. of 
Nations, Comity of Nations, or Peace. There is noth- 
ing in Practice, nothing in Comity, nothing in Peace, 
which is not against any such shameful surrender. 

But applying the principles which have been already 
set forth; assuming What cannot be denied—that every 
Power is free to refuse Recognition; assuming that it is 
not every body of men that can be considered a Com- 
ith, but only the sanc- 
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and its necessities compel them. 
destruction ; the necessity will 


proclamation of Emancipation 
Southern plantation the la- 


resources ? 
in debate in U.S. Senate, Jan., 1835. 
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"| Such a Power, its very nature, must be Despotism 
at home “t assassination,” cotton: 
a | fields art cast be 


sive, dangerous and revolting, in itself a oy hong La- 
As fr} hi ive nothing 





i , Whose can 
filthiness of Evil,” and whose very existence will be am 
ce, When Dante, 


offensi 
will not absorb into itself. It will 
its hand against every man. It will be a brood of Har- 
it cannot steal. It will be the 


8) all as 


who do not see likew and 
hy | h in sav: i “03 
now 


egotism: 

then, we Cyclops are a race above 

Those air-bred people and Casts aah neseed Jove; 
And learn oar power proceeds with thee and thine 
Not as Jove . but as ourselves incline. 


Or worse still, it will be the soulless monster of Frauk- 


i wed with life and nothing else—forever 
raving madly, the scandal to humanity—powerful only 
for evil—w destruction will be essential to the peac® 
of the world. 

Who can welcome such a creation? Who can consort 
with it? There is something loathsome in the idea. 
There is contamination even in the thought. If you 
live with the lame, says tie ancient proverb, you will 
learn to limp; if you keep in the kitchen you will smell 
of smoke; if you touch ee you will be defiled. But 
what lameness so pitiful as that of this pretended 
Power; what smoke so foul as its breath; what pitch se 
aw as its touch! It is an Oriental saying that a cis- 
tern of rose-water will become impure if a dog be dropt 
into it; but.a continent of rose-water with Rebel Slave- 
mongers would be changed into a vulgar puddle. 
Imagine, if you please, whatever is most disgustii 
and this pretended Power is more disgusting s' 
Naturalists report that the pike will swallow any 
except the but this it cannot do. The expe 
has n tried, and, though this fish, in its voracity, 
always gulps whatever is thrown to it, yet invariably 
it spews this nuisance from its throat. But our Slave- 
monger pretension is worse than the toad; and yet 
there are Foreign Nations which, instead of spewing it 
forth, are turning it like precious morsel on the 


tongue. 
Eut there is yet'gnother ground on which I make this 
appeal. It is a Sart of the triumphs of Civilization, 
that no Nation can act for itself alone. Whatever it 
does for good or for evil, affects all the rest. Therefore 
a nation cannot forget its obligations to others. 
cially does International Law, when it declares the ab- 
solute Equality of Independent nations, cast upon all na- 
tions the duty of considering well how this privilege 
hall be bestowed, so that the welfare of all may be best 
upheld. But the whole Family of Nations would be 
degraded by admitting this new pretension to any tol- 
eration, much less to any equality. There can be no rea- 
son for such admission; for it can bring nothing to the 
general weal. Civil society is created for safety and 
tranquillity. Nations come together and fraternize for 
the coninon good, But this hateful pretension can do 
nothing but evil for civil society at home or for nations 
in their relations with each other. It can show no title 
to R ition; no passport for its travels; no old cre- 
ation. It is all new; and here let me borrow the lan- 
guage of Burke on another occasion: “It isnot a new 
Power of an old kind. Jt és a new Power of a new species, 
When such a questionable shape is to be admitted for 
the first time into the brotherhood of Christendom, it is 
not a mere matter of idle curiosity to consider how far tt 
is in its nature alliable with the rest.” (Regicide Peace, 2d 
Letter.) The atest of corporations is a nation; the 
sublimest of all associations is that which is com 
of nations, independent and equal, knit together in the 
bonds of peaceful Fraternity as a great Christian Com- 
monwealth. The Slavemongers may be a corporation in 
fact; but no sueh corporation can find a place in that 
sublime Commonwealth. As well admit the Th 
whose first article of faith is to kill a stranger—or 
Buccaneers, those old ‘brothers of the coast,” who 
Iundered on the sea—or better still, revive the old 
Kingdom of the Assassins, where the king was an as- 
sassin, surrounded by counselors and generals who 
were assassins, and all his subjects were 4 
Or yet again, better at once and openly recognize Anti- 
Christ, who is the supreme and highest impersonation 
of the Slave-Power. 

Amidst the general degradation that would follow 
such an obeisance to Slavery, there are two Christian 
Powers that would appear in sad and shameful eminence, 
Trefer to Great Britain—the declared ‘‘protectress of 
the African race”—and to France, the declared cham- 
pion of ‘‘ideas"—who, from the very largess of their 
pledges, are so situated, that they cannot desert the 
good old cause and turn their backs upon civilization 
without a criminal ge gee. which no amount of 
apologies can conceal. Where then would be British 
devotion to the African race? Where then would be 
French devotion to ideas’—Remembered only to point 
a tale and show how nations had fallea. Great Britain 
knows less than France of National vicissitudes; but 
such an act of wrong would do something in its influ- 
ence to equalize the conditions of these two nations. 
Rotter for the fast-anchored isle that it should be sunk 
beneath the sea, with its cathedrals, its castles, its fields 
of glory, Runnymede, Westminster Hall and the home 
of Shakspeare, than thet it should do this thing. In other 
days England has valiantly striven against Slavery; and 
now she proposes to surrender, at a moment when more 
can be donethan ever before against the monster wher- 
ever it shows its head, for Slavery everywhere bas its 
neck in this Rebellion. In other days France has val- 
iantly striven for ideas; and now sho too proposes to sur- 
render, although all that she has — to have at 
heart is involved in the doom of Slavery. which a word 
from her might hasten beyond recall. But it is in En- 
gland, more even than in France, that the strongest sen- 
timent for Rebel Slavemongers has been manifest, con- 
stituting a moral mania, whieh menaces a pact and con- 
cordat With the Kebellion itself—as when an early Pope, 
the head of the Christian Church, did not hesitate to 
execute a piratical convention with a pagan enemy 
the Christian name. It only remains that the new 
coalition should be signed, in order to consummate the 
unutterable degradation. It was the fate of #dipus, in 
the saddest story of antiquity, to wed his own mother 
without knowing it; but England will wed the Slave- 
Power with full knowledge that the relation, if not in- 
cvestuous, is vile. The contracting parties will be the 
Queen of England, and Jefferson Davis the Rebel Slave- 
monger patron of “ repudiation.” It will only remam 
for this virtuous Lady, whose pride it is to seek justice 
always, to bend in pitiful abjectness to receive as a plen- 
ipotentiary at her Court the author of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. t 

‘A Slavemonger Power will take its seat at the great 
council-board, to jostle thrones and benches, while it 
overshadows Humanity. Itsfonlattorneys, reeking with 
Slavery, will have their letter of license, as the ambas- 
sadors of Slavery, to rove from court to court, over for- 
eign carpets, talking, drinking, spitting Slavery, and 
poisoning that air which has been nobly pronounced too 
pare for a slave to breathe. Alas! for England's one 
teduced, led, and drawn away from the cause of W il- 
berfurce and Clarkson to sink into unseemly dalliance 
with the seourgers of women and the auctioneers of 
children. Alas! for that Royal Consort, humane and 
greai, whose dy ing voice was given to assuage the tem- 

‘ey of that ministerial dispatch by which, in an evil 
our, England was made to etvike hands with Rebel 
Siavemongers; for the councilor is needed now to savo 
the land which he adorned from an act of inexpiable 
shame. Alas! for England, vowed a thousand times to 
the cause of the African race and knit perpetnally by 
her best renown to this sacred loyalty, now plunging 
into adulterous Loneymoon With Siav po gy oe 
the new and impious Protestantism against Liberty 
itself—and wickedly becoming the Defender of the Faith, 
even as professed by Rebel Slavemongers. 

And for all this sickening immorality I heat bot one 
declared apology. It is said that the Unies permitted 
and still permits Slavery; therefore Foreign Nations 
may recognize Rebel Slave-mongere a» a new Power. 
But here is the precise question. Engiand is still in di- 
plomatic relations with Spain, and was only a short time 
ago in diplomic relations with Brazil, beth permitring 
Slavery ; but these two Powers 4re notaew; they are al- 
ready established; there is no question of their Reeog- 
nition; nor do they pretend to found empire on Slavery. 
Yhere is no reason in ary elations with them why a 
new Power, With Slavery a ee | declared ** apg me 

vhose gospel is Slavery and whose evangelists are Slave- 
eee ould be one vot in the Family of Nations. 
If Ireland were in triumphant rebellion against the Brit- 
ish Queen, complaining of rights denied, it would be 
as an Independent Power , 











only choice. She selected and emblazoned slavery ; 
drew the sword, and severed the political bonds 
which connected her with the free States. 

If she succeed in defeating us, ehe is entitled to 
her separate independence. If we prevail against 
her, shall we force her again to accompany us on 
that impracticable path which her forecast taught 
her to abandon ? 


labor? 

labor? Vanquished, exhausted, but with her con- 
victions unchanged, she might 
armistice. Permanent she knows well it could never 
be; but she knows also the vast advantage, in her 


nt prostrate 
freathing time. Shall we offer ber an , 
so excellent to reeruit her strength and 


I do not sg Fe yes be ape hp in that 
proposition ; if we have ! 
pass by the folly eae in such an offer, to speak, 
for a moment, of its iniquity. (To be concluded.) 
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offer to bors hor ber’ cohietitetbonsl ¥4 ts, and| Missouri, Kentucky, Delaware, Maryland — alll 
ise to maintain intact her system of slave-| slave States—support the Federal Government. 


Seager So Convention ordained the 
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States. The insur- 
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JEFF. DAVIE 


—CARLYLE. 

When times are 
When men prefe 
Then God brings 
And foree all mi 


Jeff. Davis, the 
To bring to ster 
The man, of a 

Who, fighting fi 
For God and Hu 


He plays a sure 
To gain what b 


So, Jef., spraw. 
Call out all you 
That course wil 
And make the 


The Governmen 
Here God’s rigt 


"Twas time for: 
Men full of gor: 


All up with a.» 
This slaveholdis 
From God's boly 
All heedless ant 


The Powers abo it. 
In councils all y 
They knew noth 
And that as we 


All bondmen to 
Jeff. Davis they 
His labors will « 
Than all Aboliti 


For Davis thank 
He speeds on his 
His deeds are gi 
Of work done th 


Momentous the 
Between night 
Sublime ia the I 
And grand to ha 


Jehovah is movi 
For work he req: 
All hands to the 
All earnest to fi 


Billerica, Aug 
+ the just rule of “neutrality” between Belligerent 
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ernment of Rebe 
else 


the N 


But the concession 
reasons against the 


cession, 
time or naval Belligerent 


fail on the second. 


out such countersign the 
an outlaw, with no right 


describes it as an 


s 
Soft sum sea-rovers, armed with 
Cool cor the signet soesene sere natural recklessness is left 
unbridied, and without 
Around m Jomatie intercourse. 
The ha way; but on this account it is for the interest of all 
who share it, that it should not be disturbed by pre- 
The level Gatory hostilities. Such a concession should be made 
with the greatest caution, and then, only under the ne- 
The ods ecssity of the case, on the overwhelming authority ot | * 
The clear the fact ; for, from beginning to end, it is simply # ques- 
tion of fact, absolutely dependent on those conditions 
Content and prerequisites without which Ocean Belligerency 
cannot exist. 
Near by, 
In late 
Scatters i a civil war, has acquired such form aud body thet for 
Beneat to, 80 far at least as to command troops and to ad- 
; recognition of such limited sovereignty, which bears 
The whit the tame relation to acknowledged’ Independence as 
Beside gristle bears to bone. It is obvious that such sover- 
Lifts, lik eee — exist de facto on land without existing de 
o on the ocean. 
Above fail in favies. In short, the fact may be one way on land 
and the other way on the ocean; nor can it be inferred 
Beyond tt 
4 Since every concession is adverse to the original Gov- 
n moy ernment, and is made only under the necessity of the | 
Save wher 
deed, Mr. Canning, who has shed so much light on these 
Or wher topics, openly took ground that ‘‘ Belligerency is not so 
Low at th much a principle as @ fact.” 
wa 
Repeati such de facto sovereignty on the ocean us entitles them to 
The “mo Ocean Belligerent rights. 
And la 
rt into which even legal cruisers can take their prizes 
Sat ven now presume to exercise 
The spi their name—constituting the Rebel Slavemonger navy, 
And all i which a member of the British Cabinet said was “ to be | stolen 
One da aval base from which they sally forth on their preda- 
tory cruise without once 
Embracet pretended Government. 
Few fa These two ‘facts’ are different in character, The 
first attaches absolutely to the pretended Power, render- 
Would th ing it incompetent to exercise Belligerent jurisdiction on 
Would the ocean. The second attaches to the individual ships, 
ene nay them poetics). - oe. 
Forget th tionable *‘ facts” are the key to unlock the present ques- 
n. 
His cor om the — of the case, there = be no Ocean rine 
> ligerent without a port into which it ean take its | = 
Forget tt izes. Any other role would be absurd. 
A bya : enough e sail the sea, like = Flying Dutchman; 
the Ocean Belligerent must be able to touch the land 
Forget th and that land its own. 
eivilized warfare, that something more than naked force 
Broug} is essential to the completencss of a capture. 
Now lies ing to the earlier rule, transmetation of property was 
accomplished by the ‘‘pernoctation” of the captured 
Convul ship within the port of the Belligerent, or as it was 
called, deductio infra prasidia, As carly as 1414, under 
God grap Henry V., of England, there was an Act of Parliament, 
God hi requiring privateers to bring their prizes into a@ port 0, 
the kingdom, and to make a declaration thereof to a 
When ou proper officer, before undertaking to dispose of them, 
Trivw (Runningions Statutes, Vol, i., p. 491.) 
, rule interposes an additional check upon lawless vio- 
Jence by requiring the condemnation of a competent 
Then, lib court. This rule, which 
Shall t tive of the British Admiralty, will be found in the 
famous letter of Sir William Scott and Sir John Nichol, 
For she t addressed to John Jay, as follows: 
And w goods can be disposed of by the captors, there must be a 
oa Vga popular Jacieis proceeding, wherein both parties may 
. ¥, Evenin be heard and condemnation therefrom as Prize in a 


Slavemongers, W 

than organized and aggressive Slavery, to an |‘Tial of the prizes—e xa 

ualit on ones wall toon fe 0 tion, An 

onal Sd ay —_ was Ch aperes if not a ey ya | - Seg? a aro! 

crime—not merely t rity with which ctended government , once. 

dene, bet in Sing. it at ‘all “it no $ followed Soumomtene and burp,—being simply a rib taken out of the side of| Dacity Faw Robe Eye a 

ly by France, and then by Spain, Holland, and Brazil. a 
he concession of Belligerent Rights on land was only 

a name and nothing more; therefore I say nothing about 


Oceanis of a widely different character, and the two 
Recognition af the independence of 
the embryo Government are —— also to this con- 
First. The embryo 


an embryo Government of Rebel Slavemongers cannot 


have the character de facto which would justify the con- , 3 i 
cession of maritime or naval Delligereeoy! so that, could | bumanity, in the interests of which Belligerent Rights 


the concession be vindicated on the first ground, it must 
‘The concession of Ocean Belligerency is a Letter of 


The declaration of Belligerency gives to him legel com- 


It may prevail in armies and yet 


x adjudication; and secondly, that the ships which | executed as a 
Ocean Belligerent rights in| death, then, by the same_rule, those rovers who burn 
hips, rob cargoes, and adorn their cabins with rows of | 


This proceeds on the idea of 











nd, with its ancient ally, | leeslity of the ae — 


sritish Corners L bagee in fact 
li i, not exist. e whole 
wen a FE yo a the keel in a British dockyard tot 


insult to a friendly Power. | 
yovernment hrs no mari-| The case is sometimes said to be 
Rights, de facto ; and secondly, Keay: 

| against in express terms. Jt 
the principles which govern it are 


tives of the British Government 


witnesses. 
Slavemonger cruiser would be 


enemies of the human race, 


And this is |. But there is a precedent, which 


possess Belligerent Rights on the 


anything but a felon ship. James 
of Marque. 


ceive from any other sovereign 
leges;” ‘‘that, if he could grant 


udicial proceedings is piracy. 
t is none other than that of th 


ought to have 


irate. 


«£ 






chronometers—without any 


oreated”—were all “ created” in England, which is the | Court—must be pirates, worthy of 


int. without now considering 
entering a port of their own | should be the fate of these ocean- 
the responsibilities of England, ou 
I content myself with the conclu 
entitled to Ocean Belligerency. 
But even if Rebel 


But these simple and unques- 


indignantly decline to make the 


Here I avoid details. It 


monger Independence is equally 


Accord- 


right to the end has a right to the 
chap. ¥. sec. 60). j 
nation, on grounds of conscience, 


But the modern 


against Slavery and now for wore 


is among the most authorita- declared ** protectress of the Afr 


* Be t the sh : 
Pacino siitrs, Ayph ship becomes an extension of Slave 


concession. 








, harsh’ arms 
oh was nothing | ©xCept an officer—the ship's papers and & otal tothe | wader which the mionster will surely fall attle is 
ships, mieety, Se into it Slavery has entered the Spirit of worth notice, that the ime of Russian wheels are Pevething phe wares 
“ 1 


England and contributed to a Slavemonger Re rmx? 
receive the further passport Ces rency —_ e seen. notonly in the acts of the National 


Fem ing flemes on | Already the Presiden 
the ocean, is a mockery of International w an 


only inasmuch as no such “parricide” is provided 
It was not antici; 


are said to be coneeded. Here it is all reversed, and it 
ia now apparent that, whatever may have been the mo- 


anti : et have been conceded in the interests of injustice and in- ; 
License from the consenting Powers to every Slave iatennity. Burning ships and scattered wrecks are the | the Union, have put forth, a disci 


monger cruiser, or rather it is the countersign of these 


Powers to the commission of every such cruiser. With- If such a case is not condemned by Interna. 


tional Law, then has ie law lost its virtue. Call such 
ij . > | eruisers by whatever polite term most 
te enter & single foreign port. and ~ +f not shanee —_ oa a 
tency, and admits him to testify by flag and arms. | Without a home and without s legal character, they are 
ithout such competency he could hove ne flag, and no | mere «ypsies of the sea, who by their criminal acts have 
right to bear arms on the ocean. 
“intermediate Treaty which puts 
ble it is for a pretended Power, er al a pen grt —_s earliest. classical authority, was, nol 1 ; uposini 
ible it i i ; i pia as “the} occupant; & post with a 
possible it is for the ship of such Pie engiond, — Ines distant region of the earth, whose inhabit- I 
est, most beautiful, and most long- 
lived of the human race.” (Herodotus IIL, 114.) But) the 
even if these acts of the Nationel Government were less 


he had ceased to be de facto king and while he was an 
exile without a single port, undertook to issue Letters 
It was argued unanswerably before the 
Privy Council of William III., that, whatever might be 
the claims de jure of a deposed prince, he could not re- 


the ships of a single nation, it would in effect be a gen- 
eral license to plunder, because those who were 80 commis- 
sioned would be their own judges of whatever 
and that the reason of the thing which pronounced that 
robbers and pirates, when they formed themselves into 
a civil society, became just enemies, pronounced also 
that a king without territory, without power of protect- 
ing the innocent or punishing the guilty, or in any way 
of administering justice, dwindled into a pirate if he is- 
sued commissions to seize the goods and ships of na- 
tions, and that they who took commissions from him must 

be held by legal inference to have associated ‘ sceleris cau- God 
a,’ and could not be considered as members of civil so- 
ciety.” (Phillimore, International Law, Vol. i, 401) 
These words are strictly applicable to the present case, 
Whatever may be the force of the 
on land, they are no better @n the ocean than the *“de- 

Ss : 7h ed re nti ry 

As 8 general rule, Belligerent Rights are conceded rae g gamer Prati ne mip -vagacsonge tects yr 
only where a rebel Government, or contending party in | poring justice ;” and, fixe the prince, they too have 
- ; seane - ah rg - “dwindled into a pirate,” except so far as they may be 
the time being, within certain limits, it is sovereign ¢e | .:stained by British Recognition. 
a : " : And there is yet another precedent, which shows that 
minister justice. The concession of Belligerency is the | tne appropriation of a captured ship or cargo without 
The case is memorable. 


who, on his indictment for piracy, as long ago as 1698, 
produced a commission in justification. 
once declared that it was not enough; ke must also show 
a condemnation of the captured ship, The Lord Chief 
- ; - n Baron of that day said that if he had acted pursuant to 
on the ocean simply from its existence on the land.}}3, commission, he 
goods ; that by not condemning them he showed his aim, 
. > ni intention; h i y 
case, it must be carefully limited to the actual fact. In- by — pee penta emy cea not aot 3s Thee oaen 
that he took the ehip and shared the money and goods, 
- and was taken in that very ship—so that there is no color 
x ." And the question then | 5, pretense that he intended to bring this ship to England 
arises, whether the Rebel Slavemongers have acquired | 14 b¢ condemned, or to have condemn 
glish plantations; and that while men pursue their com- } 
; missions they must be justified; but when they dothings 
There are at least two “facts” which are patent to| not authorized or ever intended 
all, first, that the Rebel Slavemongers have not a single | they had no commissions, 
vy. p. 314) Capt. Kidd was condemned 
If he was a pirate, worthy of 


(Hargrave’s State Trials, Vo 


Slavemongers coagulated in 
embryo Government, have arrived at that semi-sovereign- 
ty de facto on the ocean which justifies the concession of 
Belligerent Rights, yet the Christian Powers should 


e 
they cannot do so without complicity with a shameful 


It will not | that every argument of fact and reason—every whisper 
of conscience and-humanity—every indignant outburst 
of an henest man against the Kecognition of Slave-! 


concession of Ocean Belligerency 
cession is the half-way house to Recognition, and it can 
+e made only where a nation is ready, ifthe fact of In- 
dependence be sufticiently established, to acknowledge 
it—on the principle of Vattel that ‘‘ whosoever has a 


But it is equally clear, that where a 


cognition of Iidependence, it cannot concede Belli- 
gerency, for where the end is forbidden the means must be 
forbidden also. But the illogical absurdity of any such 
concession by Great Britain, so persistent always 


doubly apparent when it is considered, that every Rebel last, bs 4 
ship buiit in England and invested with live. 
gerency, carries with it the law of Slavery, so thas, the 


And yet it is said that such a monster fs entitled to the | 

















t is nt, for such a gathered 
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from the laying of but also in 


new; bat it is new | the fullest assurance of the 


as old as justice and | > ie and maintain the freedom of such 


Hige ; employed for their own 
>. Delligerent . Rights ‘And already the sons 


Jeremiah said, “Let the 
pleases the ear, Ethiopians that handle the 


in the ranks and even by the unex 


shows how im j. | times as sure as that of the white—by all 


mistaken when he spoke 


ants are the t 


significant, all doubt is removed by the 


“international privi- | 2¥OWw t 


@ Commiasion to take is struck by them is struck for Slavery. 


yraed and the just inscription of our banners, 


conquer, Such a war is not in any just se 
subjugation; but a war of Liberation—in 
the Republic from a petty oligarchy of task 
to rescue four millions of human bein, 

oppression, 
ject of our Holy War. 
getting for the moment all moral distinction 


our cause must fail! 


with all the guilt of the old, waiting to be 


bel Slavemongers 
Christian Powers—is eat. 
such a pretensicn is practical Atheism. 
and geography are both offended by it. 
aghast. 


any way of adminis- 


plenipotentiaries. 
on the pavements of London and Paris, or 
rous idols of Africa installed for worship in 


¢ famous Capt. Kidd, Abbey and Notre Dame. 


ut it was at 
our weakness. Behind our blockade there 


condemned ship and 


uite contrary to it; 
in this terrible moment, there is no other 
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wet Awdase & Bia Kael that this war should proceed, rather than r 
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by them, it was as | volve the perpetuation 0 
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eath likewise, 
more critically what 
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t of whom they came, 
sion that they are not 


daily life which is legalized by Slavery, A 
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bleness of our cause. 
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is sufficient to say, 


| seem for a while imperiled from Foreign 


stron ir . 
; Tatbod “each oa | our duties are none the less urgent. 


to stand. 
1 know not if a Republic like ours can co 
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Dogs! sons and daughters of dogs! 
pay your baron? 


here at four o'clock, 
Defilement of mothers! I will 


who ought to be an examplé, are the worst of the 
see te | Whole pack of thieves. You came here at this hour 
n this | with seventeen souls, when you ought to have had 


eld out his two hands from 


e, ad | reached his ears, an 
te from its 


side 
posture, and stare fixedly before him until 


‘* What's to be done, baroness?”” he asked. “I 


These are 


it's God’s doing.” 
‘+ Go into the barn and work, you whelps,’’ said 
“ Starost, drive them in, you old fool. 


side blow with her gloved hand which made him 


estate, | kicking, and Teor them to the door of the barn, 
which they huddled and disappeared. 


ow then, you old fool,” said lady, ‘‘ go 


“ And who will watch these, baroness ?” 

fi “JT will. Be off, thief.” 

ore for) «})] try, baroness. But they won't come.” 

“ Begone, devil, and obey my orders.” Again she 
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It is the usual style towar _ 
ha 


Observing us as 


‘orgive me, 
‘ou young ladies, I did not see you sooner. You 


people | Sanya, who is this you bring with you?” 
uced, and touch the Tartar’s glove.) 


(1 am in- 
* You see 


in the ~~ that since their freedom has been so 

much talked of, they are not to work any more. 
riectly unmanageable. My brother's 
illness has forced me to take them in hand, and I'll 


yourthings, Iwill 


The house was large and dilapidated. When we 


or usher usin. Our coachman could not leave his 
horses, one of them being rather restive: so, after 
was obliged to enter un- 


rsound asleep. I gave him a 
noefiect. I then kicked hislegs, 
but he only groaned. Seeing a jug of water on a lit- 


pond i ; y the effect 
> ate of so far rousing him that, when he looked up 
through his long tangled hair and saw a baron 


Visitors!” Fol- 
him tearing at the 
beard of another fellow, who was sleeping ona 
tenth , and in- 

»| formed of what was wanted, dived into a passage 
Finding that I had 


a side-door, bawling, “ Grego: 


crossing & back court, entered an outhouse filled 
Here, I found Gregory pulling Evan 
by the legs out of his comfortable bed of straw. As 


door with horses, Evan seized a lon, 
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- ap is no cream, baroness,” 
o cream)!" screame me. « 
in the stable!” melee, 
Off she ran to make sure. Ono of the 
got to the cream and lapped it all yp," 
* Are you boiling the egzs?” p 
“ Baroness, there are no eggs,” 
“ No eggs, and a houseful of poultry 
“ The nests have been found empty 
“Oh, Heaven help us! The thieving wy 
they will drive me mad! Quick yon fot } 
and bring the butter that was made yest. 
** Baroness, there is no butter. The ~ 
dogs and the pigs got into the cells 
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rity. _Is there anyt 
them ? We have. 
has the mission to tt 
alone bas done allt 
complished. It wo 
yine arrangement 
should civilize the 
other power can-ci\ 
oT or eiviliz 
Sterion in the matt 
uired capacity. 


“ Liar!” roared the Tarts r nf 
girl out of the room: the g en, and exe 
** It is God's truth!’ . 

“ Give such pigs liberty ! 
her breath. “ 7 nty 
this house, and yet you sce how we are 
dare notpunish them now as wo used to 1 We 
don’t care for my cuffing. Last July _ fey 
baron, my nephew, was licre on a visi, 
some fault he lashed a peasant with his 
cut him over the eye with the handle. 
you think the wretch did? He complained 
I did not catch the name, but it was one of { 
“*icks’’—*‘ and there bas been no end of trochi ~ 
since about it. th recep. 
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» Ah! We used to get good work et : 
of the monshicks once. They paid forty—soneq Protestantism 
the clever ones fifty and sixty—roubles obrok yh Atheism, Mormons 
they were out at work, and those at home were gig ete., ete., ete. —hav 


dient and willing to slave for ng five 4 
week. But now we can neither get sbrok 
who are away, Dor work from those who 
Heaven knows how it is al! to end; | 
world is turning upside down. The mud is comin 
to the top. We shall all soon be slaves to oy 
serfs.”” ce 

‘ But, my dear madame” I said, “ why dy rm 
not adopt Madame Obrassofi’s plan! Gite 4 
their freedom at once, a few dociteens of |, 
time to pay?” 

“ And who is to work our land?” 

se = must work it by hired laborers, 

** And where are we to get them, and how mr 
them?” ; on re 
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Abra Ham Line. 
Awoke one night—for wonders ne’er will cease— 
And saw amid the gas light in his room, 
Looking as dark as the great day of doom, 
Agrinning negro, black, grotesque, and old. 

Long thoughts of war had made our Abra bold: 

« What wantest thou?” he to the phantom cried. 
«J want to know, old Mars,” the form replied, 
“What you be gwine to do wid dis ere chile ?” 
Abra Ham frowned—then said with serious smile, 
«*T is written in Heayen, and this is my decree : 
Both you and yours henceforward must be free. 
My word is given ; and now, old man, depart.” - 
But why upsprings he with a sudden start ? 

No more he sees a negro, black and old, 

Bat a fair angel, with his locks of gold, 

Radiant as morn, and gladsome as the spring. 

« Tam the soul of that soil’d earthly thing 

Thou saw’st but now. I thank thee from my heart, 
Abra Ham Lincoln! Thou the better part 

Hast chosen for thyself and for thy land. 

For this one deed stand thou at God's right hand.” 
The angel vanished. Abra slept no more, 

But paced all night in thought his chamber floor. 


UAT, uy a mevonwUL Were we wee wey ey — HEE ~ = 
the Confederate money’s better’n ourn.’ He seemed 
as if he kind o’ had a hopes ’twas so; and thinks I, 
John’s no better’n Pete—I would n’t trust you any- 
how.” 

I had heard the story, long ago, of his alarm at the 
time Burns was cap din Boston, and returned to 
the gall of bitterness and bonds of iniquity, how some 
kind neighbors hid him in an inner chamber, while 
they planned a refuge for him with a brother in an in- 
land town ; and in the gray of dawn, the kind-hearted 
doctor took him in his carriage to a remote railway 
station, whence the steam-winged steed bore him 
swiftly to a place of safety; and the true-hearted 
brother who took him in returned the message—“All 
Fillmore’s bloodhounds could n’t get him away, if you 
want him protected.” 

(The doctor explained it to me, very carefully, a 
few days ago, that the New York riots were occasion- 
ed by the unjust decisions of the Provost Marshal 
General on some questioned points in the Conscription 








to be well received. I should think Mr. Stebbins 
rather a favorite in that region, on account of his ac- 
ceptance of the — philosophy. It is very easy, 
however, to see that Mr. Stebbins was an abolitionist 
before he was a spiritualist, and does not yet believe 
in giving up his work in that direction. Altogether 
the meeting was excellent, and cannot fail of perma- 
nent good. It were well for our country that such 
meetings multiply. 
Yours, for universal freedom, 
LUCY N. COLMAN. 
Rochester, Sept. 5th, 1863. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

1. Resolved, That war is ever an evil, and becomes 
acrime, unless waged for the removal of evils greater 
than itself. 

2. Resolved, That the present terrible conflict be- 
tween our Northern and Southern States is but the 
natural retribution for the long-continued crimes and 
cruelties of slavery, in the guilt of which, the North 








Act, and Governor Seymour was going to test their 


and South have been both implicated — a terrible ful- 
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communication which was published in your valuable 
and freedom-loving paper lately, and which so in- 
tensely excited the ire of the particular friends of 
Mrs. Cora L. V. Hatch, I trust you will kindly permit 
one, who rarely troubles you with the effusions of his 
pen, to offer for the consideration of those interested 
in the elucidation of truth, a few ideas touching par- 
ticularly the subject of Spiritualism. 

The writer has been more or less conversant, for 
the past thirteen years, with the mysterious phenom- 
ena and their singular developments, as exhibited in 
manifold ways and through various processes. Dur. 
ing the above time, I have occasionally been a medi- 
um for the “sounds,” and other kindred manifesta- 
tions ; and, if I am not egregiously mistaken, I called 
the Spiritualists of New England together to inaugu- 
rate steps for the further advancement of the cause, 
before any other member of the Spiritual Fraternity- 
At that Convention —of which your correspondent 
was unanimously selected as Secretary — addresses 
were offered for the acceptance of those assembled, 


“YL No drafted man ta going to the appointed ren- 
dezvous will be permitted to round by way of 
Canada on account of the road being better that 


way, or because his “ uncle William” lives there. 
Il. Any gentleman living in Ireland, who was 
never in this country, is not liable to the draft, nor 
are our forefathers. This latter statement is made 
for the benefit of those enrolling officers who have 
acted on the Pies sag 282 that the able-bodied male 
population of a place included dead gentlemen in the 
cemeteries. 

1V. The term of enlistment is for three years, but 
any man who may bave been drafted in two places 
has a right to go for six years, whether the war 
lasts that length of time or not—a right this De- 
partment hopes he will insist on now. 

VY. The only sons of a widow, whose bhus- 
band is in California, are not exempt, but the man 
who owns stock in the Vermont Central railroad is. 
So also are incessant lunatics, habitual lecturers, 
persons who were born with wooden legs or false 
teeth, blind men, (unless they will acknowledge that 
they “can see it,”) and people who deliberately 
voted for John Tyler. 
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